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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 


R. LOWE'S Budget, after a week's struggle for acceptance in 
\ the country, has collapsed. The grand attack on it was 
commenced on Monday, by Mr. White, the Radical Member for 
Brighton, who with an “ agility” on which he was sarcastically 
complimented by Mr. Gladstone, managed to threaten a direct vote 
of want of confidence before Mr. Disraeli could interpose. Mr. 
White's grand point was that Mr. Bright had once said that a 
* Government which could not administer this country under 
$70,000,000 a year did not deserve support, and his grand 
objection was to an increase of the War estimates, against which, 
it should be observed, he had voted. He threatened the House 
that if the sums expended for the protection of property were so 
enormous, the electors would return a Parliament pledged to tax 
property to pay for them. ‘hat is not exactly a Tory notion, but 
Mr. Disraeli did not disdain to support Mr. White, alleging that 
we might, next year, have to face a deficit of £5,000,000, 
denouncing the tax on matches as founded on ‘amazing sta- 
tistics,” the succession duty as a tax levied when it is most 
inconvenient to pay it, and the alteration in the mode of cal- 
culating the income-tax as unintelligible to ordinary people. He 
might be, in the abstract, in favour of the abolition of purchase ; 
but that, at all events, was a measure which would keep, and he 
called upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer to withdraw and re- 
consider his budget, without threatening the House with a political 
crisis and a ‘“‘ mock resignation.” 





The defence was not very strong. Mr. Lowe fought, it is true, 
for his Budget with some skill, declaring that the real objection 
was not to his method of raising supplies, but to his estimates, 
which the House had sanctioned; and had indeed demanded. What 
would foreign nations think of a House which, after urging increase 
in the armaments, shrank back at the first prospect of the bill? 
He declared that the suspension of payment of the National Debt 
“could not be entertained ;” that the income-tax was borne with 
extreme impatience ; that the increase he proposed to the succession 
duty was extremely moderate ; and that the match-tax wasa duty 
on an article which cost almost nothing and was used by every- 
body. Mr. Gladstone, however, clearly perceiving from the tone 
of the House that the match-tax would not be borne, almost gave 
it up, and defended the increase in the succession duty chiefly as 
being moderate. He, however, maintained most warmly the 
expediency of the abolition of purchase, a measure upon which the 
future excellence and efficiency of the British Army might depend. 
He inveighed against the agreement between Mr. White and Mr. 
Disraeli, who were supporting the same motion from opposite 
Points of view, as an “ unprincipled coalition,” and asked whether 
such a combination could be conducive to the credit of the House. 
If he were defeated, he should reserve his freedom to act; but 
while a budget might be reviewed, it could not be rejected entire 
by the House without discredit to the Government. 


Nevertheless, on the Division, the Government, which has a 
Nominal majority of a hundred, received only 257 votes against 
230,—a majority of 27, and this, it has subsequently been said, was 
obtained mainly by a promise to surrender the tax on matches. 





Thirty-six Liberals, if we include Lord Elcho, voted against the 
Government, and only one Tory for it, Colonel Percy Wyndham. 


On Tuesday night Mr. Disraeli was determined not to be again 
foiled by ‘superior agility,” and before the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could give notice of his intended withdrawal of the 
match-tax, he had given notice of his intention to move on 
Thursday that “the financial propositions of the Govern- 
ment are not satisfactory, and that it is expedient that Her 
Majesty’s Government should reconsider them,”—which, if 
carried, was meant to give the Government an alternative be- 
tween complete humiliation and immediate resignation. Mr. 
Lowe's notice of his intention to withdraw the match-tax, to 
insist on the Legacy and Succession Duties, and to state on 
Thursday how he would fill up the gap caused by the loss of the 
match-tax, came somewhat grotesquely upon Mr. Disraeli's 
threat. 


But the Government, even when they had fired their own 
matches, had not made sacrifice enough. In the two days before 
Thursday there must have been plenty of Lord George Caven- 
dishes to represent that they would join the Opposition rather than 
submit to the increase of the Succession duty, for on Thursday, on 
the order for going into Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Gladstone rose to announce, in the gentlest possible way, that they 
had evacuated every one of the positions against which the enemy’s 
guns had been pointed. Not only was the Match-tax given up, 
but the Government had discovered that it was not fitting to. 
argue the case of the Legacy aud Succession duties on occa- 
sion of a transitional Budget, brought in to fini) ways and 
means for temporary expenditure. These therefore, us well as the 
match-duty, were surrendered, and their place would be supplied 
by putting 2d. instead of 1}d. (or thereabouts) on to the income- 
tax. As the addition was to be exactly 2d., of course the mode of 
computing the income-tax by a per-centage would not be neces- 
sary, and would stand over “ for an impartial expression of public 
opinion.” The transparent veil thrown by Mr. Gladstone over 
these two last defeats roused inextinguishable laughter. The 
House does not feel so much comfort as some Frenchmen do in 
being assured that positions have been evacuated only for 
‘* strategical reasons.” 


Mr. Disraeli followed Mr. Gladstone by a demand that the con- 
sideration of this completely transformed Budget, of which the 
leading feature was, as he remarked, ‘‘ a sweet simplicity,” should 
be postponed till Monday. The new Budget proposed, he said, to 
raise the whole deficiency of the year, £2,700,000, by direct taxa- 
tion. Last year the indirect taxation had been reduced by 
£3,000,000. This year the direct was to be increased by 
nearly the same amount, making a relative difference of 
near £6,000,000 between the indirect and direct taxation in two 
years. But this was not all. Usually, it might be said that 
‘‘sufficient for the year are the burdens thereof,” but this 
was hardly true of a year in which the Ministers had directly 
stated that so many of their plans would involve either a further 
loss of a revenue or a further increase of revenue in the year 
beyond. Nearly £900,000 of the miscellaneous revenue of this 
year cannot be expected next year. A further sum of £600,000 
will be wanted next year, beyond what is wanted this year, for 
extinguishing Purchase. Again, £1,200,000 of House duty is 
proposed to be surrendered next year to the local taxation. These 
sums make up together a further sum of £2,700,000 of extra deficit 
for next year, so that the deficit of next year may reach 
£5,400,000. How to meet this startling deficit Mr. Lowe had, of 
course, made no suggestion ; but he had thrown out unpleasant 
hints,—of withdrawing the exemption from ‘ agricultural horses 
and carts,"—a theme which would find employment, said Mr. 
Disraeli, for those Chambers of Agriculture which are sometimes 
taunted with having nothing to do. ‘Then there was the sugges- 
tion that consanguinity ought to make no difference in the rate of 
legacy and succession duties,—a hint odious to all the cherished 
ideas of English family life. Of course, time must be asked and 













taken to consider so very unpleasant a financial situation, pregnant Parisians, and render future tranquillity in France én 
with so many threats for the future. | possible. ost im. 
Mr. Lowe replied briefly, disclaiming utterly the character of | Prince Bismarck on Monday made a Speech to the (j 
financial ** hints” which had been attributed to his various ex- | Reichstag in which he stated that Germany had 600 000 — 
pressions of private opinion ; but conceding that a good deal of | in France, and he could move 200,000 on Paris, but he hedtee 
reference to ‘‘ prospective ” finance was, under the circumstances, unable to recommend intervention to the Emperor. He sh es 
justified. He granted, of course, the delay asked for, aud pro-  ouly intervene if the interests of Germany were menaced b we 
posed to proceed with Ways and Means on Monday. ‘Then arose | inclined to believe that the Government would put down the 2 ‘ 
private members to congratulate or taunt the Government on hav- | and become strong enough to fulfil its engagements to Gena 
ing given way,—Lord George Cavendish, fully conscious of wield- | He thought that, with the hold Germany had on France, there 
ing great Cavendish influence, and treating the Government like | no fear for the indemnity; but as the daily rations were a 
the “ heavy father” of comedy, who has been justly offended, but | supplied, he might be compelled to revert to requisitions i 
is not implacable. He spoke very badly, and was much cheered took power to raise a loan of £18,000,000. ie 








as he took the Government once more to his bosom, and bade it | — a mar be taben to. ™ - 
, x presen © moderate. 


not think of Succession duties again. Then Mr. Fawcett, lofty | Socialists, the Socialists who would b , 

and implacable, denounced the Government for falling from sin | em pt stata ieee: Rem ther er se bor @ Poor Law 

to sin, and by placing all the iniquitous amount of new taxation pre = > tin Simian He ithe y es aie onus the pro- 

on the Income-tax, trying to teach the democracy the evil lesson | ne * with ite contee in B bs . on a v * one and indi- 

that they could be extravagant without cost to themselves. But 1 aa a 1 liberti :. haps on we would concede 

generally on the Liberal side “‘ bowels of compassion” seemed to SSS not turn the cities of France into 
semi-independent States. 


be the order of the day. Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Sinclair | ‘ scaaeininincicamigiesie 
Aytoun, Mr. Pease, Lord Bury, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Buxton, all ex- | A most important telegram from China was received in London 


pressed relentings, while Mr. Osborne and Lord Bury made what | 0 the 26th inst. It bears date April 12th, and states that the 
we trust will prove an ineffectual effort to retain their darling | Chinese Government has formally and officially demanded that 
system of purchase, at least for a time. ‘The Conservatives, on the | female schools be abolished, that teaching against Chinese 


whole, except Mr. T. Collins, did not relent, but frowned doubt- | doctrine be prohibited, ard that missionaries, if beyond the 
fully on the heavy Income-tax. Treaty ports, shall be considered Chinese subjects. The “ attend. 


ners ance of women at religious services will not be allowed,” and in 
On Monday the match-box makers of London resolved to make | case of the occurrence of another massacre, no compensation would, 
a demonstration, and some 10,000 very poor but peaceable girls | be granted. If this telegram fairly reports the meaning of the 
and boys, intermingled with a few roughs, endeavoured to march | Chinese despatch, one of two events has happened. Either the 
to Westminster Hall with their petition. It appears from an ex- | anti-foreign party has triumphed at Pekin, and we are on the eye- 
planation given on Thursday by the Home Secretary that they | of another massacre, or the Government has been promised some 
were warned the procession was illegal, but nevertheless persisted, | support on which it relies, support which does not come either 
cath 4 os tee oe ee cee eee 
out of Westminster Hall, which they thronged in the hope} | . te Spm ; 
— of a good hoot at ‘Lucifer Lowe,” who, however, entered the | The opposition to the Licensing Bill increases rapidly, and it 
House by smother entrance. ‘The police seem to have made a little | ™4y be now be said that the whole body of English publicans are 
too much o” the affair, and were bumptious and disagreeable, as is ged against it, and intend to “ subordinate party feeling to 
natural when called out by a parcel of children for a very un- | their own safety.” They object to the Bill on every point, de- 
pleasant duty; but Mr. Bruce formally denies that any blows | “lating that the ten years licence involves confiscation, that the 
were struck, and we rather think the Tory journals have jumped | 2¢W supervision is an interference with individual liberty, that 
a little too hastily at the chance of displaying their new pose as | ‘he restrictions on hours have been condemned by a select com- 
the “ Poor Man's Friends.” Well, if they want a fight over that | Mitte, and that the Bill, will throw the whole trade into the 
kind of cry, ‘Who taxed the bread?” will do for the other | hands of a few great brewers. Associations are being formed in 
banner. | all towns to resist the Bill, - a Pepe aig will be put 
i ae a aca aia : 
By the latest accounts, M. Thiers was attacking Paris in earnest. | > len ~ pert bi eon ig Sis cae 
His idea appears to be to enter by Forts Issy and Vanvres, which (;overnment to destroy their power utterly, by allowing anybody 
are accordingly being shattered to pieces. They have not, how- | to gel} liquor, provided it is not drunk on the premises, As 
ever, been stormed, nor have the troops of the Commune been | watters stand, however, the county members seem to be yielding, 
forced back within the enceinte, while they incessantly construct | jn which case the Bill will probably be limited, as an experiment, 
new batteries. It is supposed that the forts once taken, the | to the great cities. 
enceinte will be carried by storm, and an attempt made to force a ee iald 
way to the Hotel de Ville and the Tuileries ; but it is by no means Mr. Lowe made one of his aang mappertane and isi- 
certain yet that the Versailles’ troops are prepared for severe street | “ting speeches among the Civil Engineers this day week, 
fighting. ‘The Commune, though much divided in opinion, still | —®2 e"/o“rage im which he always seems to be in high 
retains its hold on the city, and its General, Cluseret, the able | §Pitits, and where his freaks generally get him, like Tosy 
Franco-American, increases rapidly in power, and will probably | L™pkin, snubbed by his friends. 2B prop — oo 
be proclaimed Dictator. His calculation is that he will be able to | Of the evening, “The Institute of Civil Enginecrs,” he said that 
resist the grand attack, will inflict a severe defeat on the entering | #¢ happened to have a little bit of engineering of 7 = 
army, will be joined by some of its regiments, and will then be | »#2d which occupied a good deal of his attention :— The fast 
master of the Assembly. While waiting the grand attack, how- | '8 the Joint Stock Company of which 1 am one of the directors 
ever, he wastes a good many lives a day in desultory fighting. | has made a call upon the shareholders, and they have demanded a 
poll. Under these peculiar and painful circumstances, I trust you 


M. Thiers on Thursday evening made a most confident speech | will make every allowance for the shortcomings of the agitated 
to the Assembly. He had obtained an army; he had placed individual who now addresses you.” As at this time Mr. Lowe's 
Marshal Macmahon, a ‘chevalier without fear and without match-tax bad already excited a good deal of serious alarm among 
reproach,” at its head; and however painful it might be to give | the poor East-End match-makers, this rollicking jocosity in treat- 
the necessary orders, he should not hesitate in his duty. He was | ing the difficulties of his situation was not thought in good taste, 
sure of the ultimate result, but it would be too venturesome for | and increased the prejudice against the Chancellor of the Ex- 
him to name atime. There was no conspiracy whatever among chequer. For the rest, his speech was, as usual, a Magnificat 
Ministers against the existing réyime,—their only mission was to addressed to Civil Engineering, and a skit upon that classical 
reorganize. If it depended on him alone, he would make any education through his thorough mastery of which Mr. Lowe has 
sacrifices for conciliation. ‘This is fine speaking, but all the while become what he is. He spoke of the loss of the Greeks at the 
M. Thiers’ guns are bombarding the quarter of Paris where the | battle of Marathon, at which it was said that only 192 Greeks 
Reds do not live, and the lower officers of the Army denounce the | were killed, with more than Mr. Cobden’s contempt for the ancient 
Parisians with frantic brutality, declaring, for example, according | world and its doings,—as if the Greeks and their civilization and 
to the Times’ correspondent, that they ought not, as mere brigands, | victories were not of vastly more importance to the world even of 
to be allowed ambulances. Ferocity of this kind, attested as it is | to-day than all the doings of all the hosts who fought at Worth 


by occasional shootings of prisoners, only tends to unite the | or Gravelotte. Marathon, be the number of Greeks killed what 
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it may, Was & far greater event in the world’s history than | Catholic, married a Protestant, thereby proving that he did not 
Mr. Lowe’s almost grovelling worship of the steam- | care very much about the difference between the creeds. He died, 

and the widow brought up his daughter till she was eight and a half 
Yesterday week Mr. Bentinck moved a resolution declaring | as a Protestant, educating her, says the Vice-Chancellor, carefully 
iat Her Majesty's Government ought at once to withdraw from | and well. Tho relatives demanded that the little girl should 
articles known as “The Declaration of Paris of 1856,” | be brought up a Catholic, and the Vice-Chancellor of the 
ceiling privateering, and exempting from capture enemies’ County of Lancashire was compelled to decide that ‘she must 
in neutral ships. The discussion was not very fruitful, be so educated, although such education would build up @ 

ecause it was pointed out that there was no opening for the barrier between mother and child, and though he evidently consi- 
pitish Government to withdraw from these provisions at present, ders his own order grossly unjust. On appeal Lord Justice James 
erenif it wished todoso. Mr. Disraeli thought that the recent Con- affirmed the decision, so that by English law a girl of eight 
ference should have been used for this purpose, but nothing could belongs not to her living mother, but to her dead father, and his 
have been more unpractical. The recent Conference was asked to possible wishes, though entirely opposed to his actual practice, 
witle a particular question in connection with the Black Sea, and must overrule her deliberate judgment. No more extraordinary 
the Plenipotentiaries had not only no instructions for any other instance of the English denial of common justice to wives ever 


purpose, but some of them had been instructed most imperatively | C4me before the public. 
not to allow themselves to be drawn into general questions. More-| Lord Carnarvon made a good speech in the House of Lords on 
over, the very first protocol agreed upon at the Conference laid it | Tuesday night, on the foolish omission of the principle of super- 
down that parties to an agreement could not absolve themselves | vision of ticket-of-leave men from the Habitual Criminals Act of 
from it except by an amicable understanding with the co-signatory | 1869. In point of fact, what now happens is, that convicts who 
Powers. If these questions are to be reviewed, it must be by have suffered part of their sentence, and are dismissed with a 
qutual consent, and, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out, the United | licence, are either immediately lost sight of by the police, or are 
States Government did not join in this declaration, not because it | kept in sight only by a system of espionage which has, as Lord 
was too strong, but because it was not strong enough, because | Carnarvon said, far worse results than the old regulation requiring 
they wished the exemption from capture of all private property | them to report themselves every month to the police, any breach of 
other than contraband of war on the high seas, and were, and are, | which led to the revocation of the licence. The licence system is 
quite ready to lead the opposition to us in case we, as a Maritime | only of any service if it be so worked as to be at once a con- 
Power, initiate what they regard as a retrograde policy. siderable protection to society against the licence-holder, till the 
Mr, Wren-Hoskyns moved on Tuesday Get ection ent _ expiration of the licence, and also a protection to the convict 
entail were bad. His main points were that they increased the | himself against the temptation to fall back into his former 
expense of transfer, that the difficulty of obtaining land was the | habite. It is neither, he ules the ptanes really ves fer @ 
main source of pauperism, and of the decline of the class of yeo- | ine on his good behaviour, under an immediate fear of the re- 
vocation of his licence, and at present this is not so. We are sorry 


men. Mr. Fowler supported the motion, arguing that the pre- | . 
sent system reduced the value of land; that encumbrances | to say Lord Morley did not seem to hold out much hope that the 


were one main obstacle to good agriculture; and that a man | Government would cotarn to the system as originally devised and 
ander settlement often did not like to sink capital, because worked by Sir Walter ee 

insodoing he increased the share of the heir at the expense of | There was ashort discussion on Friday week on the pensions allot- 
other children, —not at his own expense, as the Times in its lead- | ted, or rather not allotted, to Colonial Governors. The Act which 
ing article seems to have imagined, most perversely, for its own | Mr. Baillie Cochrane introduced, and which passed in 1865, was the 
report is as right as reports ever are now-a-days. Mr. Fowler did | first to give them any pensions at all, and that only gives a pen- 
not think a man would be jealous of his own son, but for his own | sion to Ex-Governors who have passed the age of sixty. Out of 
younger children, whom our law turns out to starve. Mr. Jessel upwards of seventy Ex-Governors, only eight or nine had benefited 
and Sir Roundell Palmer both opposed the motion, propounding | by that Act. Ex-Governors like Sir George Grey, who for 
two strange ideas, discussed elsewhere, that the right of settlement | twenty-five years has served at the Cape, South Austra- 
increased the value of land, and that a change would be incon-|lia, New Zealand, and so forth, have not a penny of pen- 
sistent with the English feeling for “the family.” Mr. Gladstone | sion before attaining the age of sixty. But his case is not, 
could not promise improvement, but could not assert that the law | perhaps, hard. His governorships have always been well paid. 
of settlement was perfect, and on a division the motion was lost | There are, however, plenty of the smaller Governorships, which 
by 79 to 49. Mr. Wren-Hoskyns need not despair. ‘The cot-| are frequently filled up, not by officers, who can always re- 
tagers will vote some day, and then his lobby will fill fast enough. | tire on half-pay, but by civilians, whose career is finally inter- 
Meg 09 ae eo a . a rupted if their term of government expires without a re-appoint- 
Ps ecg Pa pang ferype “4 a oe ” ment, and who cannot possibly save out of their small incomes. 
Mr. Peter Taylor ep 80 to 47, Mr. Haghes’ object a F = . ms rd | How are we to expect to get high-class men for these Governor- 
the Act of Charles II which forbids . Genie Pies a ooh ships, if they are to have only £1,000 a year or so while in an office 
enables a group of Sabbatarians just now to carr ste as omits requiring a certain amount of expen liture, and at the end of 
pemeution of the poor,—and A restrict Sat eet ae me their term of office fall out of place without pension ? Yet this 
hows, Mr. Taylor finding he ens aaa ‘a die os its | is the case of not a few of the smaller colonial governors, —civilians 
clubs on Sundays rs little oo h oxitieal in te Sti > ved who have succeeded admirably, and given every satisfaction to their 
torepeal the Act ‘of Charles IT iiss nee eati phe oleae | superiors at home. We shall be soon limited to an inferior type 
he goes too far. The object is “se ae that po without risking | of men for such posts, who will get us into scrapes requiring an 
4 general resort to Sunday labour, which would be injurious to the | a staan sasapenameany soci a ee 

public health and enlightenment ; and the true method is to add a | The Pall Mall Gazette, a week or two ago, in a rather snappish 
clause to the Act providing that no prosecution shall be instituted | little paragraph, on what it described, we think, as the random 
under it except by the Home Secretary, or the Public Prosecutors statements of this journal, threw doubt upon our assertion that 
whom, as Mr. Bruce said on Wednesday, the Government | the newspapers would not report debates occurring after midnight. 


would establish whenever they could find an opportunity for pre- | Unfortunately there are a good many debates of considerable in- 


paring the necessary measure. ‘That is rather a vague date, but | terest occurring early enough in the evening which very few of 
meanwhile, if the clause we propose were passed, Mr. Bruce might | the newspapers now report in more than two or three lines, — 
iustruct some decent solicitor to prosecute when the Sunday rest | witness the report in all the papers, except the Times, of the in- 
of the workmen was seriously threatened, and not to prosecute | teresting discussion in the Lords on the Habitual Criminals Act of 
when old women wished to get a day's bread by selling a few | 1869, reported in the morning papers of last Wednesday,—but if 
Apples. By the way, why do not the Sabbatarians prosecute all ‘the Pall Mall wishes to be convinced that debates of real interest 
the tobacconists ? They would rouse an insurrection and get a | occurring after midnight get little more than mere mention, even 
ducking, but that would only prove their zeal. ‘in the Times, let our contemporary ask any of the members pre- 
All men know that i came fae. ; re tts | sent at the animated Pauperism debate on the ‘“ Pauper Inmates 
Property over their oe a nto ave GO Me t of | Discharge and Regulation Bill” of yesterday week, what propor- 
tien: bes “ee oe es whe guse oe up =o t we own | tion the third of a column devoted to that debate in the Times of 
tights over their aihdee we suspect, aware that widows have no | this day week bore to the speeches actually delivered. 
eneither. Even the constructive wish of | — 
the dead father over-rides their rights. Mr. T. Hawksworth, a! Consols were on Friday 93} to 95}. 





engine is quite bizarre. 
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* ; every photograph,—supposing, that is, that th 
TOP ICS OF THE DAY. — an evasion of the law, were ot ee 
ree as to rob the Government of all the fit 
THE WRECK OF THE BUDGET. number of photographers is now so cnninnes ‘enn 


7 Budget is lost, partly through its strong points, partly | might perhaps hardly be worth while to enforce such a | 
through its weak, most of all through the cumulation of It must, however, be remembered that neither in the Prob 
hostilities against the Government which produced it. We | the match-box stamp, nor in that of the proposed hae 
thought it, on the whole, a sound and good, as well as clever, stamp, would the economical objection to excise as distinguished 
Budget, and think so still, though we are disposed to admit that | from import duties,—that they interfere with improveme 
besides the blot we condemned at the time,—the troublesome | in the process of manufacture,—have any weight. Bein at 
change in the mode of computing the income-tax,—we had | stamp imposed on the finished article, and entirely independ, 
under-rated the disturbing effect, on a trade which employs some | of the mode in which that article is produced, the only vend 
thousands of very poor people, of the match tax. Even on | economical question that can be fairly raised, is as to the m4 
that head there is a good deal to be said in extenuation of | pense of enforcing the law, and the discouragement of con 
Mr. Lowe’s proposal, on which, as it is well said by an able|sumption. With respect to the photographs, the expense of 
correspondent in another column, we will not dwell here. | enforcing the law might be great ; the discouragement of con. 
We will only assert that apart from its depressing effect | sumption would be infinitesimal, or xi/. 
on the productive industry of the match manufacture, The extreme weakness of the Government was, however 
—in which we admit an element of truth that we had) most shown in the abandonment of the Legacy and Succession 
insufficiently considered last week,—the criticisms upon | duties, which was not done in deference to any popular outery, 
the tax have been very wild and foolish. We believe that| but was a flight before the county members. Lord George 
the strong support it received from men like Dr. Lyon Playfair, | Cavendish, the Whig Member for North Derbyshire, represented 
to say nothing of “the Cabinet of financiers,” was not given} the class which gained this triumph over the Government 
in blindness or prejudice. The country wants nothing| and the uncouth and hardly comprehensible song of victory 
so much as a tax on some article which is really used by the | in which he celebrated his success on Thursday night,—the 
whole people, and yet not an article of necessary food ; which | neat translation of which into English by the reporters is one 
should be felt universally, and yet in which an economy in| of the most creditable of their recent achievements,—wag, 
hard times would not involve a diminution of bodily strength and | perhaps the greatest humiliation to which the Government 
health. As far as we can make the calculation, the match-| had to submit. The only sound objection to the legacy and 
tax would have pressed on the whole people, in very nearly, if | succession duties, is the one urged long ago by the late Mr. 
not exactly, the same degree as the shilling duty on corn last| James Wilson in his first Indian speech on finance, and 
year taken off,—but it would have pressed upon an article| repeated the other day by the Pall Mall Gazette, that as. 
most wastefully used, and in which a strict economy is very | regards the case of all families living on professional incomes 
possible without any injury to health or strength, instead | and not on realized property, the pinch of the succession duty 
of on the first necessary of life. The cottage could not have | comes at the unfortunate moment when a great impoverishment 
saved the half-crown or so which it would pay in the year/of the family has just taken place. A man in the enjoyment 
for the shilling corn duty, without mischief to the health of| of a large professional salary who has saved but little, 
the family ; but it might have saved a very large part of the| dies, and at that moment, when his family, unless they 
half-crown or so which, at the present rate of lucifer expendi-| are already living on their own means, feels for the first. 
ture, it would spend in the year on the lucifer-box stamp, with-| time the pressure of straitened circumstances, the Government. 
out any such mischief at all. And we do most earnestly | adds painfully to the pressure by demanding its share,—1 or 
contend with Mr. Fawcett,—though, of course, his bias in using | 2 per cent., as the case may be,—even of his little savings. 
the argument was, as usual, violently against the Government, | That is very hard no doubt. But the objection is one which 
instead of, as it ought to have been, in apology for their first pro- | would apply to a very small portion of the fortunes taxable 
posal—that to put on near three millions’ additional taxation, | under the Succession duty. It would not apply where the wife 
and to put it all on to the middle and higher classes, is a grave | is the survivor and the children are minors, as the wife’s share- 
dereliction of financial principle. We are asking for fresh | is not taxed, and the children’s is not yet due. It would not 
taxation partly to make the Army bigger, partly to make the | apply if the children were already earning their own bread; 
Army more democratic and efficient. Mr. Lowe proposed to| as all they gained from their father would then be pure addi- 
levy from the whole people a contribution somewhat less| tion to their means. And it does not apply at all to persons 
than that required during the present year to democratize the| living on realized property,—and it was the owners of such 
Army, 7.¢., to abolish Purchase ; all the rest he proposed to| property, like Lord George Cavendish, who really defeated the- 
put upon the income-tax and succession and legacy-duty| tax. The true remedy for this defect in the Legacy and Suc- 
paying classes. We do earnestly contend that it was/ cession duties, is to tax the incomes derived from profes 
just to let the people feel that the change for which they | sional exertions on a very much lower scale than the in- 
have quite rightly cried out, and against which the privileged | comes derived from accumulated property. Were that done, 
classes have bitterly contended, should be partly borne by | as we have always maintained that it ought to be done,—if 
themselves. Mr. Osborne says that if the upper classes like | professional men had been thus given special facilities for 
to indulge in periodical panics they should pay for them. We | saving,—there would be no unfairness in taking for the State a 
wholly deny that there has been any panic; there has been a/ certain small proportion of their savings, whenever they pass 
very intelligent and well-founded conviction that our Army is | into new hands. The addition to the Succession duties was. 
| 





wholly unfit for the emergencies with which it may be called | defeated by the selfishness of the landed class, which at pre- 
to deal; but call it what you will, panic or intelligent con-| sent pays far less than its due share of these duties,—no pro- 
viction, the answer is, that the upper and middle classes have | bate duty, and a succession duty of a most inadequate kind. 
been asked to pay for it, and are to pay for it. The fresh tax-| The Government, however, were too weak to stand against 
ation proposed for the working-classes would not even have | their powerful and exasperated Whig supporters. They fled 
covered the £600,000 wanted during the present year for the | before Lord George Cavendish and his allies, and Lord George 
abolition of Purchase. And we hold that if, quite rightly yield- | sounded his loud, but unmusical, timbrel over their defeat. 
ing to the popular disfavour with which the match-tax was | Mr. Gladstone’s plea that it was an unfortunate time to defend 
received, the Cabinet felt bound to withdraw it, they ought to|a permanent impost like a new Succession duty, when the 
have supplied its place by the reimposition of the shilling fixed | Government held that the deficiency was transitional and tem- 
duty upon corn, if no other equally universal and less objec-| porary, was a manifestly poor plea. As Mr. Disraeli sufi- 
tionable tax occurred to them. As it is, we are drifting into | ciently showed, if the Government plans are carried out, the 
the policy of letting the representatives of the working-classes | deficiency will be in all probability much greater next year, 
impose fresh taxes which the middle and upper classes are | instead of less. 

exclusively calied upon to pay. Amore ostentatious premium} On the whole, the wreck of the Budget must be admitted 
on immoral popular finance we can hardly conceive. If, how-| to be a great blow to the Government. It has compelled 4 
ever, the new taxation is to be wholly borne by the middle and | Government of financiers to take refuge in unsound finance,— 
upper class, it would have been a very good thing if, as Mr.|to throw on the middle and upper class the whole of an 
Osborne proposed, it could have been borne by taxing their | exceptionally heavy addition to taxation imposed in great 
“vanity” and, let us add, for that is the main thing, their} measure for popular and democratic ends; and the worst 
curiosity, instead of their necessity. The new stamp, with its| of this is, that the lowest section of the middle-class is, 4 
motto, “Zax luce lucellum,” might very fairly be imposed on | was justly said on Thursday night, far the most heavily taxed 
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rtion of the community, in spite of the deduction of £60 which 


He are entitled to make from their incomes before assessing 
a to the income-tax. Nay, it has exhibited a Government 
dear to the people, elected for great popular objects, in the un- 
a’ own party. This is, indeed, evidently the beginning of | 
sorrows, It takes the wind out of the sails of the Government 
for those great popular objects which they have set themselves 
toachieve. It gives their opponents the unfair advantage of 
aiming to represent both the poor man’s grievance the infliction 
of which they arrested, and the grievance of the richer and 
the middle classes, the infliction of which they have caused. 
Mr. Disraeli and his party will now arrogate to themselves 
both the benevolently chivalric airs of the disinterested friends 
of the poor, and the severely just airs of the indignant avengers 
of the rich. Nevertheless, we hope the Government will not 
make bad worse, by adopting the cynical suggestion of getting 
over the difficulty by postponing the payment of debt in a 
ear of unexampled general prosperity, and of vast if somewhat 
jll-economized resource. 





THE CAUSES OF THE WEAKNESS OF THE CABINET. 


T is quite evident, if only from the humiliation of Thursday, 
] that the Government is getting weaker, and it is not diffi- 
cult to trace the causes of that increased weakness. Every 

vernment in a free community gradually accumulates on its 
head a mass of hatreds, disappointments, and suspicions, which 
slowly but surely weigh it down, and it does this more or less 
rapidly in proportion to its energy. Lord Palmerston’s 
Government was a do-nothing government, and was supported 
by both parties ; yet it gradually accreted dislikes within the 
House which repeatedly overweighted it, and but for the 
general desire to let it continue during the life-time of its 
chief, it would several times have fallen. Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, on the other hand, is one of extraordinary energy ; 
it attempts great improvements ; it attacks powerful interests ; 
it asks old institutions to account for themselves; it dis- 
regards, as in this matter of the succession duties pay- 
able by children, very powerful, though very irrational 
sentimentalities. It never stirs, and from the nature of things 
never can stir, without turning some very influential friend 
intoafoe. In the two last Sessions it fought hilt to hilt all 
the Protestants of Ireland, and most of the landlords of Great 
Britain, and the whole of the party which favours secular 
education ; and this Session every step it has taken has raised 
up enemies, few, it may be, but very determined and very 
dangerous. The Bill for the abolition of Purchase annoyed 
more or less the entire caste of plutocrats, Liberal as well as Tory. 
Mr. Young’s speech on hypothec irritated the very landlords 
—most of them Liberals—who were going to vote for the Bill. 


believe that he favours radical equality in the position of 
Churchmen and Dissenters in the Universities. It does not 
believe that he is honest in his fight with the Court about the 
absorption of the Horse Guards. Five-sixths of these dis- 


ate position of shrinking before the selfish magnates of | trusts are unfounded—the sixth, which we entertain ourselves, 


is a belief that Mr. Gladstone distinctly prefers the leisurely 
class as members of Parliament—and some of them are grossly 
unfair. Some individuality must be allowed to a Premier if he 
is to remain an honest man, and Mr. Gladstone has made sacri- 
fices of his prepossessions to his party—we do not mean of his 
convictions—such as Lord Palmerston never would have made. 
Nostatesman has educated himself so rapidly, or has so succeeded 
in shaking off those habits of thought rather than thoughts 
of which inferior men find it so difficult to get rid. That he 
sometimes conciliates Conservatives is true, but her Majesty’s 
Government is the Government of the country, not of a party 
only, and the statesman who despises entirely the Conservative 
prejudices of average Englishmen, prejudices deeply felt even 
by men who know that they are unsound, will very speedily 
cease to rule them. To expose the unreasonableness of dis- 
trusts is not, however, to remove them, and the patent fact 
that the Left is in chronic mutiny, critical, ill-tempered, and 
disobedient, that a band varying every day from twenty to 
forty Liberals may on any day and almost any measure set 
Mr. Glyn at defiance, is certainly not one which can tend to 
the strength of the Administration, especially when it is com- 
pelled, by the situation of Europe, by its own sense of duty, 
and by the deep alarm within Parliament itself, to propose 
Budgets which necessitate new taxation, —taxation which would 
not be resented if proposed by a Tory Government, but is 
bitterly scrutinized when suggested by a Liberal chief. Most 
Premiers have balanced their unruly Left by a band of personal 
adherents such as strengthened the hands of Peel, or of clans- 
men such as followed Lord Melbourne; but Mr. Gladstone, 
though strong men are gradually gathering round him, and 
though his popularity in the constituencies has been immense, 
has never within the House attracted a personal following. 
There remains the greatest cause of weakness of all, the 
failure of this Administration to attract the popular imagina- 
tion. Muchof this is due, no doubt, to the inability of the average 
electors to perceive the grandeur of the measures, like the Irish 
Land Law, which may regenerate a country, but seem to them 
only to produce lawsuits; and to the disappointment of the 
dream that Mr. Gladstone “ was going to do something very great 
for the poor man,” but the main cause is the failure of the 
Cabinet’s foreign and colonial policy. It is believed, truly or 
falsely, but in either case strongly, that the Ministry is at 
heart favourable to the disintegration of the Empire ; that it 
does not believe the colonies to be sources of power ; that it 
does not care if they go or stay; that it doubts whether 
Britain reduced to two small islands would not be as great, or 








The Licensing Bill threw the 150,000 publicans of Great Britain, 
at least half of them Radicals, into such a paroxysm of fury that 
their organ demanded the dismissal of the Ministry at any and | 
every price, and the trade itself intends to ‘‘ subordinate party 
feeling to its own safety.” Mr. Goschen’s Bills on local 
rating have irritated the minor landowners exceedingly, 
though we scarcely know why; while Mr. Lowe’s Budget has 
produced a momentary secession of the whole Whig party in 
the country. Every one of these interests commands or in- 
fluences a few votes within the House itself, which on any 
great division either swell the ranks of the Opposition, or by 
mere abstentions diminish the Ministerial strength, already 
weakened by mutiny in the Left, and by the immovable and, as | 
we think, just discontent of all average Englishmen with the 
position assumed by the Ministry in all foreign and colonial 
polities, excepting our relations with the United States. 

The mutiny of the Left, that is of the ultra-Radicals, is be- 
coming rapidly more and more important, as the party shows less | 
and less scruple in voting with the Tories. Ostensibly, or it 
may be really, it is disgusted with the Government for pledging 
itself to retrenchment and then introducing enormous budgets, 
—budgets not the better approved because they are swelled 
almost entirely by the military department; but there is a 
toot of bitterness below all that. The Left dislikes and dis- 
trusts Mr. Gladstone, dislikes his tendency to refer in the last 
resort to moral principles instead of to intellectual ideas; dis- 
trusts him on ecclesiastical questions, on questions connected 
with land, and on all questions in which the aristocratic and 
democratic ideas clash or appear to be clashing. For instance, 
it does not believe that he intends to throw election expenses 
on the constituencies. It does not believe that he is sufficiently 
ready to bear down opposition in the Lords. It does not 








at any rate as comfortable, as she is now. That policy, half 
pursued half abandoned in New Zealand, the Dominion, and 
the Cape, may or may not be a sensible one,—we deny it 
utterly ; but at all events, it is one which depresses the 
national imagination, which leaves an impression of weak- 
ness, and renders it impossible even for those who approve 
it to be enthusiastic about its authors. Honorius was proba- 
bly not worshipped even by his own Ministers. Still less is it 
possible to be enthusiastic about the position of the Ministry 
abroad. That position may not have been avoidable. It is 
much more the misfortune than the fault of this Ministry 
that, selected for objects of internal reform, its head and 
heart alike filled with great projects of improvement, with 
the pacification of Ireland, with the reduction of burdens, 
with the education of the people, it should have been brought 
suddenly face to face with a grand European crisis, should have 
been called on to do work beyond its range of experience, of 
policy, and of resources in personnel. Under these circum- 
stances, its course was one to which the majority of the 
electors gave a grudging, qualified, and half-ashamed approval, 
the approval of men who dreaded a bolder course, yet would 
have felt more relieved, prouder, better content with them- 
selves, if they had been asked to take it. From August, 1870, 
to February, 1871, during the whole of the greatest crisis 


| Europe has ever seen, during the long death agony of her 


oldest State, the opinion of this country was treated all over 
the Continent with the justifiable contempt which falls 
on those who in urgent circumstances are devoid of 
the courage of their convictions. The Government did 


not even arm sufficiently to show that its abstentions 
were not from fear, but from deliberation. 
been unavoidable. 


That may have 
In the face of the debates of this week we 
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dare not affirm that the Ministry could have put 100,000 men 
on foot in such order that they could at two days’ notice have 
been landed at Brest, for that effort would have cost money, 
and some of our friends seem to consider any shame easier to 
bear than any taxation; but if not a fault, the failure was at 
least a huge misfortune for the Ministers on whom it fell. 
No enthusiasm is possible for a Cabinet which effaces England. 
The very men who approve the effacement will not exert 
themselves to defend those who have allowed it, popularity 
dies away under a sense of humiliation, necessary, it may be, 
but not the pleasanter for that, and a Government which 
began the Session with a majority of a hundred is saved from 
a direct vote of censure on the subject with which it is best 
acquainted by an ignominious retreat. 


FEDERALISM AND FRANCE. 

NE of the few points which become clearer and clearer, as 
this otherwise confused and confusing Revolution in 

Paris drags its slow length along, is that Proudhon’s idea of 
federation as the secret of the only practicable mode of popular 
government in France has struck deep root into the minds of 
the Republicans, and will have to be very gravely considered 
indeed by French statesmen, whether they succeed in sup- 
pressing the present revolution or not. How serious the case 
is, and how hopeless it makes even popular prophets like 
M. Louis Blane, nothing shows more clearly than the letter in 
which M. Louis Blanc,—(who headed the poll in Paris when 


the Assembly was chosen, and feels for Paris something at | 
least of the veneration which Victor Hugo has erected almost | 
into a faith),—has declared against it, thereby, no doubt, sacri- | 
‘excellence, of the higher Socialistic ideas, and therefore above 


ficing deliberately many of his adherents among the extreme 
party. For well considered, there is hardly any legitimate escape 


from the royal and imperial principle in France except the | 


Federal principle,—while, on the other hand, there is hardly 


any legitimate escape from the federalization of France except | 


the royal or imperial principle. M. Louis Blanc really knows 


this. He knows that the Assembly of which he is a member, | 


elected by universal suffrage, would return to royalty or 
imperialism to-morrow if it were allowed to act freely. He 
knows that any successor to it, elected in the same way, would 
do the same. He knows that the only conceivable chance 
for ‘a republic one and indivisible”’ in France is the not 
very republican proposal to restrict the electoral suffrage by a 
law excluding the mass of the peasantry. He knows that this 
would mean the towns governing the country districts, —against 
their will,—by ideas only popular in the towns. He knows, 
on the other hand, that a federation would be a security against 
royalty and imperialism on the same principle on which the cellu- 
lar structure of a ship is a security against the mischief of a leak. 
Separate the State into distinct provincial compartments, and 


you have a guarantee against the spread of any centralizing | 


enthusiasm, because no province could hope to place a king or 
emperor over all France without giving up its own local rights 
and liberties, to which the provinces would probably be even more 
deeply attached than to any central principle whatever. The 
very provinces,—like Brittany,—which are most deeply royalist, 
are also most deeply attached to their own local habits and 
rights. Grant them the latter, and they will gladly waive 
their demand for a King; but refuse them the local rights, 
and immediately they press for the acceptance of their single 
centralizing idea. M. Louis Blanc knows all this, nay, has 
known and pondered it for years. And yet he cannot and 
will not admit the idea of Federation :—* France advancing 
united and compact to the pacific conquest of its liberty and 
that of the world, with Paris—the immortal Paris—for capital, 
is a prospect which tempts me,” he says, “more, I admit, 


than France reverting, after being torn in pieces, to that | 


Italian Federalism of the middle ages which was the cause of 
continual intestine contentions in Italy, and which delivered 


her, lacerated by herself, to the blows of every foreign | 


invader.”” No doubt it does. 


But he does not tell us, what | 


we suspect to be the simple truth, that the alternative to this | 


miserable picture of France “ torn in pieces’ and reverting to 
“that Italian Federalism of the middle ages which was the cause 


| 


of continual intestine contentions in Italy, and which delivered | 
| the situation of a federated France than the situation of the 


her, lacerated by herself, to the blows of every foreign invader,” 
is hardly France, free, united, and compact, but France united 
and compact under a government which suppresses either the 
freedom of the country or the freedom of the towns. “ Not,” 
he goes on to say, “that I ant for centralization carried to 
extremes, Far from it. I consider that the Commune repre- 


under another aspect. The State corresponds with the 
principle of nationality, the Commune corresponds with the 
principle of association ; if the State is the edifice, the Com- 
mune is the foundation,’”’—which would be exceedingly well, if 
it only did not happen that the various “ foundations of the 
edifice” are laid on very different levels, and are not, there. 


' fore, in any way suitable for the foundations of one and the same 


edifice. But as it does happen in point of fact that such Com. 
munes as those of Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, St. Etienne, && 
would be foundations of one sort of edifice, and the depart. 
mental or provincial organizations would be foundations of 
quite another, and that no common edifice could be raised on 
these very uneven foundations, M. Louis Blanc’s letter must 
be taken to mean that after weighing all the evils of both 


| solutions, he finds the evil of Federalism, with the weakness and 
| probable impotence it would impose on France, even more intol- 


erable than the evils of a civilization in which either the peasants 
must govern the cities or the cities must govern the peasants, 
No doubt he would far prefer the latter kind of centralization, 
if he could see his way to it. But he must, we think, be 
taken to have admitted that if, as is probable, it is not pos- 
sible,—if the peasants from their superior numbers must have 
a greater weight in any homogeneous organization of France 
than the cities—even so, homogeneousness with vastly less 
liberty for the cities, would be preferable to Federalism with 
complete liberty. M. Louis Blanc wants “a republic one and 
indivisible,” but yet would prefer, as we gather, ‘‘ France one 
and indivisible,” even if not a republic, to France torn and 
divided among a number of Communes, however free. 

This is a remarkable opinion to be passed by one who was 
really the most popular man in Paris, the representative, par 


all things likely to give the fullest weight to that craving 
after Federalism which seems to be the only distinct fea- 
ture in the new revolution. And there is great reason 
to believe that M. Louis Blanc does not in the least 
exaggerate the hopelessness of any real Federal unity in France. 
We must remember that a Federal Government in such a 
country as France would have a very different duty indeed 
from the Federal Government of such a country as Switzerland, 
or still more such a Government as the United States. It 
would have to defend a country which would be far too large 
and too powerful for neutralization,—nay, too large and 
powerful for the policy of extreme caution and neutrality 
which is the traditional policy of Switzerland. Moreover, 
the French people are the last in the world to subject them- 
selves to the necessary restraints of such a policy. They are 
vain, vivacious, full of brilliance. Their literature alone would 
provoke, as it has so often provoked, the bitterest enmities. 
They are restless, too, and their intellect is incisive and 
capricious. They would never long endure a lowly place in 
the world. Yet once federalize France, and you would find 
it an almost impossible problem for the central Government 
to overcome the local jealousies and animosities. If war were 
to break out, the animosities between towns and country, 
between commune and commune, between province and pro- 
vince, would be interminable. The central Government 
would have no power to overcome these jealousies, and 
yet no power to face the enemy till they were overcome. 
Bretons and Burgundians, and Normans and Provencals would 
quarrel as to the relative magnitude of their contributions to 
the war and to its funds ; jealousies of race as to the command 
of troops would be stronger than ever,—and they were strong 
enough in the recent war,—since the local principle would have 
been fairly consecrated by separate administrations of the various 
provinces. The foreign policy which approved itself most to 
Normandy would approve itself least to Provence. Nice and 
Savoy given up to their own local government would probably 
break away from France altogether. The department of the 
Jura would in all probability feel that Federalism once 
admitted, its national affinities are stronger with a Swiss 
Federation than with a French. The Roman Catholics of the 
Flemish border would find the ties to Belgium growing stronger 
as the tie to France grew weaker. And against difficulties such 


| as these the Federal Government would have to travel on its 


difficult and perilous way. Nothing can in fact be less like 
United States and of the Swiss Cantons. In the latter, all the 
traditions are of the same hue; all the dangers are of the same 
kind ; all the political life is homogeneous; and, perhaps most 


‘important of all, all the local interests either far outweigh the 


sents the idea of unity not less truly than the State, although | 


_ central interests in importance, or, at least, did so during the 


period in which the federal principle was rooting itself in the 
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minds of the peopie. Now, in France, all the provincial tradi- 
tions are of opposite hues ; the dangers are very diverse ; the 

litical life is most heterogeneous ; and yet important as are 
the local interests of the people, the central interests are in- 
eritably still more important, and therefore certain to be the 
subject of the hottest possible rivalries and contests between 
the Federated elements. Nothing, then, can be less favourable 
for Federation than the conditions of public life in France, 
and we should fear that the federal experiment, if ever tried, 
would only be a name for chronic civil war. And so also, we 
take it, thinks M. Louis Blanc. 

We hold, therefore, that the real alternative before France, 
if she is not to fall into chronic civil war, is either a strong 
central government dictated by the peasants, who are Royal- 
jsts, or a strong central government dictated by the cities, 
which are Republican,—and in either case one strong enough 
to put down and keep down the others. If the cities were to 
conquer, there would be the anomaly of a minority forcing a 
majority to accept a form of freedom which they were not 
free enough to reject. If the country were once more to 
conquer, there would be again the anomaly of the most 
ignorant and reactionary governing the most intelligent and 
energetic, and of a government really averse to education, 
instead of favourable to it as a means of government. The 
alternative is not a pleasant one. Either one branch or the 
other of it involves the gravest practical and moral anomalies. 
But either one or the other is, we fear, more feasible and less 
dangerous than the experiment of Federalism, which would 
probably involve all the evils of each and many of its own 


as well. 

E noticed some weeks ago, while discussing the new 
\ Constitution of Germany, that Prince Bismarck in 
preparing it had performed an extraordinary feat of conserva- 
tive statesmanship. He had succeeded, in the teeth of almost 
all constitutional theorists, in constructing an Upper House 
strong enough to resist pressure from the Lower, composed of 
few persons, extremely conservative on all points on which he 





THE GERMAN UPPER HOUSE. 


desired conservatism, and yet able to hold its own against the | 


whole body of the people. We should a priori have thought 
such a feat impossible, but he has accomplished it, and in a 
great speech delivered on Wednesday, the 19th inst., before 
the Reichstag, he admitted that his design from the first had 
been to create an Upper House stronger than any hitherto exist- 
ing in Europe. Herr Schulze-Delitsch, the great advocate of 
co-operation in Germany, had introduced a motion for granting 
salaries and travelling expenses to members of the Reichstag, 
a motion which the Chancellor of the Empire resolutely 
opposed, in a speech analyzed with much care in his Euro- 
pean organ, the Correspondent. This question of payment is 
habitually prejudged in England, but it does not on the 
Continent, or indeed in any poor State, imply precisely the 
same thing as in this country. Very few persons in Germany, 
France, or Italy can live without working unless they are pro- 
prietors, and the rights of property being much more endangered 
there than here, almost all proprietors are rigidly conservative. 
Distances, too, are much greater, trains are much slower, and 
for professional men to earn money and still serve as members 
without pay is almost if not entirely impracticable. The Chan- 
cellor, well aware that in the Prussian Parliament the payment 
of members enables Liberal professionals to secure seats, and 
that they are the bones of the Liberal organization, established 
non-payment as the rule in the Federal Assembly, and is most 
unwilling to consent to any innovation. With a tact, how- 
ever, which he seldom exhibits, he abstained from employing 
this argument, and declared that he resisted the proposal in 
the interest of popular representation. “Unpaid Sessions 
were always short sessions,’’ and it was only when Sessions 
were short that all classes of the community could stand as 
candidates. This argument was of course rejected by the 
House, as the payment of members would secure general 
Tepresentation much more easily than short Sessions, which 
left the Government too absolute, and on the final vote the 
payment was decreed from next Session. It is still, however, 
doubtful if the vote will be allowed, as the Federal Council has 
to assent, and the Chancellor, in answer to a remark that if he 
dreaded universal suffrage he should create an Upper House, 
declared that the Council was the power on which he relied, 


that it was independent, co-ordinate, and far less liable to | 


coercion than any House of Lords that he could hope to 
establish, “Experience had convinced him that ordinary 


Upper Houses were unable to answer the required end, | 


stronger forces being required to check a body which 
represented the entire nation,”—a curiously savage rap for his 
old friends the Junkers. The Federal Council was such a 
force, each of its twenty-five members being nominated by a 
ruling prince, representing not his own opinion, but that of 
his State, and had therefore a weight in consultation which 
could not attach to any private gentleman. The Chancellor be- 
lieved there was “an immense future” in store for the Council, 
which represented wider varieties of opinion than any elective 
Assembly could do, which was by the Constitution “ placed 
on an equality with the Reichstag,” and which “was far 
more powerful than Upper Chambers usually are ;” and he 
“was therefore opposed to every change in the institu- 
tions of Germany which might tend to weaken the power of 
this Upper Chamber.” That is a frank confession. Prince 
Bismarck, with an acumen which almost extorts admiration 
from his opponents—the man is so eflicient in his own line— 
has succeeded in creating a body which, with all the strength 
of the American Senate, and more than its impersonality—for 
the actual debaters in the Federal Council are but delegates, 
and discuss in secret—has all the subservience of a Chamber 
of nominees, and car and will arrest all Liberal legis- 
lation without exposing the Emperor to the odium his 
use of a veto might have produced. That the Chancellor 
intends to use this body is evident, and that his action will 
for the present be condoned, is also evident, if only from 
the strenuous and continued cheering with which his declara- 
tion was received. The Federal Councillors are, in fact, the 
Princes of Germany, and they cannot as yet be coerced by their 
own subjects without danger of Revolution. Bismarck has for 
| the moment mastered the immense power which, in the shape 
| of the general Parliament, he has himself created. He cannot, 
'it is trae, compel it to adopt a new initiative, but he can for- 
bid it to adopt one, and as the existing regime exactly suits his 
ideas, and ought, in his judgment, “‘ to have time to strike its 
roots deeper into the soil,” an effective power of veto will give 
| him all that he desires. It will compel Germany to remain 
for a time submissive, if not silent under his master’s sway. 
No military law, no law of Federal taxation, no law modify- 
ing the criminal code, however popular or however excellent, 
can be passed without the distinct assent of a majority of the 
Sovereigns voting after a system which leaves to the King of 
Prussia and his immediate dependents an indisputable majority. 
Nothing, in fact, short of a change in the mode of appointing 
the Federal Council can give the German people any real 
control over their own affairs. 

We do not remember such a triumph of skill in the manu- 
facture of constitutions; but, nevertheless, there is evidence 
in it of a certain shortness of vision, a certain reliance on mere 
expedients in policy. Nothing is more dangerous to despots 
than to make the instrument of their despotism exceedingly 
conspicuous. Napoleon ruled through the Army and the 
peasants’ votes till it has become the first object of French 
Liberals to nullify those votes, and to restrict the admission 
of the Army into the great cities. Prince Bismarck rules, 
and admits he rules, through the Federal Council, and conse- 
quently the first aspiration of all German Liberals will be to 
remodel the constitution of that body. The moment the war 
is over, and Germans have time to consider internal politics, 
reform in the mode of electing the Council will become the 
universal cry, and will be accepted in this State and success- 
ful in that until the Council has become the equivalent of a 
Senate. In the smaller States there will be no need of insur- 
‘rection. Their entire history proves that their Kings cannot 
always resist a general demand, they are bound to some 
extent to act bythe advice of their Parliaments, and if their Par- 
liaments elect the Councillors, the Council will be a Senate like 
that of the Union, and with more than its power. Only Prussia 
can resist, and Prussia’s power of resistance will be immensely 
weakened by the submission of all the remaining Princes, the 
loss of moral support from the constituents of the Empire. 
Resistance «& outrance under such circumstances, resistance, 
that is, when the question at issue is not the existence or even 
the status of the Empire, but only the mode of appointing 
certain councillors within its bounds, may some day prove too 
dangerous to be continued. The unity of the Empire might 
be at stake, and however the present Kaiser may feel, his suc- 
cessors are certain to over-value rather than under-value that 
grand Imperial Crown. And yet the Federal Council once 
improved by this single congession, once elected by Legis- 
latures instead of nominated by Kings, Germany, whatever 
her name, becomes a Republic constituted after the strictest 
Republican ideas, a mighty Federal State controlled by a Con- 
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gress in which Upper and Lower House are equally elective. | the topographical survey, the conveyance of land is just 
The only counter-balancing power would in that case be that | as the conveyance of Consols. Allowing, however, for a see 
of the Emperor, and that would be limited, as it was not ‘that our system of tenure raises the price of land will Me 
limited in England, by the independent authority conferred by Jessel just explain why that, of all earthly results is an eco. 
the Constitution on the Council over peace and war, and overthe nomic good? We should have said it was an economic vil 
terms of the Federal pact. The machinery needful for covert | Every pound added to the price of land means either an a 
Republicanism like that of Great Britain is all there in work- | ficial addition, which the State has no more right to —- 
ing order, in a form to which the people are accustomed, need- | than it has to pay Mr. Green for owning so many ships ; e 
ing nothing in fact beyond a change in constitutional etiquette. | real addition, that is, a real increase to the cost of rg 
If the Sovereigns, instead of appointing whom they please to| duction. It is good, says Mr. Jessel, who is an “<a “ 
the Council, are compelled or induced to appoint those whom | mist, that necessaries should be cheap. The first nece na 
their Parliaments select, the pivot of power in Germany is is land. Consequently, that should be dear! The truth ; 
transferred at once from the Sovereigns to the people. There | Mr. Jessel cannot give up the notion that a landed aristocran ; 
is no hereditary Upper House to be overcome. There is no| is a very good thing, and not venturing to say so, is driven Kd 
passionate love for the States as such to be subdued. The) all manner of assumptions to show that his system tends to 
Reichstag is already elected by direct universal suffrage. | results better understood or more popular than the uses of 
The Federal Council would then be elected by a suffrage | aristocracy. 
twice distilled, and as the Emperor possesses as such no veto, | The economic idea breaking down, we have the “ fami] 
Germany would, to all practical purposes, be a Federal | idea.” There is something very ingenious, almost astute in 
° . ate, In 
Republic under an Imperial flag. We do not say that such a | this effort to enlist the family idea in support of the land 
change is likely to be rapid, for Germany has just now too | laws, to connect English fondness for domesticity with 
many temptations to avoid internal change, to stereotype system, which of all the systems ever invented in this world 
institutions, which to her must appear to have secured the | is most hostile to family affection. The English people, sa 
headship of Europe, but we do say that the great Chancellor | or rather hints Sir Roundell Palmer, is attached to the famil 
may yet discover that he was premature in exulting over his|idea. Isit? If it is, it is odd that the English people is the 
strongest instrument. It is a good machine and a strong, so | only one in the world in which the “family” has no | 
good and so strong that it may be driven by wind as well as | existence, is in no way a unit, has no internal council, ig 
steam, by the popularis aura as well as the Imperial volition, |in no way treated as an integer, and displays an invincible 
and wind has this advantage over steam,—that it costs the | centrifugal tendency towards splitting up into fragments 
workmen nothing. which pitch themselves over the world searching for wealth 
8 exempt them from family dependence. Englishmen are 
airly good folk, but it is not among Englishmen that 
THE “FAMILY IDEA” IN ENGLAND. an seek for the family feeling mo gpatome Be Ps 
HE time has scarcely yet arrived in this country for a| enables two or three generations to dwell together in one 
thorough discussion of its land laws. The true “agri- | house, without contention, or intrigue, or contempt of parental 
cultural interest,” the farmers and labourers, still look upon | authority. For that we must go to France, or India, or 
those laws as so nearly laws of nature that they never resist | China, or any country where filial respect still exists, where 
and seldom criticize them, while the self-styled “agricultural | it is not intensely ridiculous to acknowledge the love and 
interest,” the landlord class, is so powerful and so resolute to | reverence felt, say, for an old grandmother. In England, so 
resist innovation that debate is spoiled by its provoking un- | far from feeling that, we deliberately provide that if a land. 
reality. Nothing will or can come of any amount of discussion | owner dies intestate, every human being dependent on him, 
about land till the cottagers have votes, and then very possibly a| except his wife and his eldest son, shall be stripped of 
great deal too much may come. We must, however, call at- | every means of support. Domestic affection is our strong 
tention, not in the interest of land reform, but of argumenta-| point, so we reduce the wife from the head of the house 
tive accuracy, to one or two arguments advanced in the course|to a poor dependent in some cottage on the skirts of 
of Tuesday’s debate upon the tenure. Mr. Wren-Hoskyns|the estate, and turn all the children but one out of 
wants, in brief, to make land as saleable as a watch, and Mr. | their father’s house, to live as they may on their mother’s 
Jessel and Sir Roundell Palmer answered him by two argu-| scanty means. But perhaps Mr. Jessel and Sir Roundell 
ments which it may amuse our readers for a moment to| Palmer do not mean family affection by the family idea, but 
examine. One of them was that the power of settlement | only the natural pride an Englishman experiences in thinking 
and other incidents of our land tenure greatly increased [that his descendants will endure for generations among the 
the saleable value of the land. The rich man, it was| wealthy and the respected. Does the Englishman feel that so 
said, would give a great deal more for land because|much? Then why does he keep up a system carefully con- 
he could by settlement ensure its transmission to his de-| trived not to satisfy his feeling, carefully and specially con- 
scendants. ‘The argument seemed on the face of it so sound | trived to prevent any descendant being wealthy or respected 
that it had quite an effect upon the House, but it is, | excepting only one? How does it happen that great owners 
sve believe, incorrect in fact, and with all respect for Mr.| of personalty so seldom bequeath it as if it were land? 
Jessel, absolutely absurd in theory. The statement itself, and | They can “settle” their Consols if they please. And why 
‘the deduction from the statement, are equally assumptions. |is it that no system of State trustees has ever sprung up 
It is conceivable that as among big men the man who wants | among us, under which a family once wealthy might continue 
to found a family will be the highest bidder—though he could | wealthy for ever ; and that our Legislature and our Courts have 
found just as well by leaving the freehold to his eldest son, | for years been conspiring to limit entails by every possible 
who, on Mr. Jessel’s theory of English tendencies, would be | means? and that our people once out of England invariably 
all anxiety to leave it again to his,—but the big men are by | and instantly abolish all legal aids to the gratification of this 
no means the heaviest bidders for any but great estates. The | peculiar pride? Does all English legislation tend to resist the 
little men, the men who want homes, will give much heavier | natural instincts of the people? Land, said Sir Roundell 
prices. It is in the “ residential counties,” where land buyers | Palmer, affectionately patting the soil upon the back, must 
are middle-class men who do not “entail,” that land reaches | not be reduced by Englishmen to the position of “mere pro- 
its heaviest price; and there is scarcely any county in Eng- | perty,” but if that is the English desire, why are we all trying 
land where, if the conveyance of land were as cheap as the | 80 to reduce it? Is it not, on the face of the evidence, just 
conveyance of Consols, the best method of selling land would | possible that the great lawyers who opposed Mr. Wren-Hos- 
not be to chop it up into parcels. The little buyers, who in| kyns are confounding the sentiment of England with the 
Belgium give sixty years’ purchase, and in Holland eighty years’, | sentiment of landlords, and endeavouring, in the teeth of all 
and in many parts of France even more, and in Ireland give | evidence, to exalt the worst prejudices of a limited class into 
twenty-five years’ purchase for mere tenancies, would in Eng- | laws of nature, of affection, almost of God ? 
land give double the average value for patches of arable land 
now selling in large blocks at what is really the very low 
price of £40 an acre. Of course, they cannot do it while Mr. EMANUEL HOSPITAL. 
Jessel’s loved system exists, because the conveyance costs too CURIOUS reaction is visible in what is called the “ pub- 
much ; but there is not the sfhallest reason except the interest lic mind” on a subject which a week ago threatened to 
of the lawyers and of the system why it should cost more | give rise to prolonged controversy. The highly-coloured and 
than it does in Bengal, or say a penny an acre. If no tenure is | intemperate statement of which the Corporation of London 
allowed but fee-simple, and all sales are marked on the maps of sent a copy to every endowed school in the kingdom; the in- 
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«nation meeting at the Mansion House; the grotesque de- 

yice by which the Lord Mayor unearthed and introduced to 

citizens ‘‘ that distinguished nobleman” Lord Buckhurst, 

to protest in the name of his pious ancestress (temp. Queen 
igabeth) against the violation of her wishes; the free use 

by Lord Salisbury and his clients of the familiar watchwords 
“confiscation,” “spoliation,” and “robbery of the poor ;” 
were all calculated to suggest to thoughtful men the need for 
suspension of judgment, and to raise a suspicion that the 
reform thus denounced would prove to be of unusual public 
yalae. A subsequent perusal of the scheme of the Com- 
missioners, and of some of the published correspondence con- 
nected with it, has not only confirmed this impression in 
relation to Emanuel Hospital, but has also brought to light 
facts having a significant bearing on the future history of the 
whole class of institutions of which it is a type. 

It appears that the Corporation of London is ex officio 
the governing body of a hospital in Westminster, which, 
like many other foundations, consists of two parts,—a 
group of almshouses, and a school for poor children. The 
second or educational portion of this charity comes within the 

iew of the Endowed Schools Act ; and the Commissioners, 
while leaving the almshouse and its present management intact, 
have framed a new scheme for the future administration of 
the school. They found that the educational part of the 
charity enjoyed a revenue of about £2,000, and that for this 
sum 32 boys and 32 girls were educated, maintained, and 
clothed. Within a stone’s throw of the building are three 
other endowed foundations,—Palmer’s, the Green Coat School, 
and Hill’s Charity,—all under separate trusts, and employing 
among them an income of nearly £2,000 more in giving 
instruction and clothing to 60 children. The scheme of the 
Commissioners proposes to consolidate these four institutions, 
and to establish in their stead large day and boarding schools 
adapted for the education of 900 boys, of whom 50 are to 
receive gratuitous boarding and instruction on the foundation, 
25 others are to be boarded and taught at half fees ; 100 boys 
are also to be freely admitted on the foundation as day scholars 
only; and 100 others on payment of half the tuition fees. The 
remainder of the scholars are to pay moderate sums to cover the 
cost of their maintenance and instruction as boarders, or of their 
instruction only as day scholars. A similar scheme appears to 
have been framed at the same time for the Grey Coat Charity, a 
school in the immediate neighbourhood, which with an income 
of £3,000 per annum maintains and instructs about 100 girls. 
The Commissioners proposed to convert this foundation into 
two large schools, the one a boarding school in the country 
for 120 girls, the other a day school in Westminster for 300. 
Here, as in the boys’ schools, the education to be given is 
distinctly higher in its aim than that of the primary school ; 
and a large number of free places will be reserved for such of 
the children of the poor as are most likely to need such educa- 
tion and to turn it to good account; one portion of such free 
places being appropriated to scholars selected from among the 
most promising in the elementary schools of Westminster, and 
another portion to fatherless children. It is further pro- 
posed that governing bodies should be chosen for these insti- 
tutions with special reference to their educational duties ; that 
they should consist partly of official persons, partly of persons 
representing the Corporation, and partly of residents in West- 
minster ; and arrangements were framed in the scheme, with 
a view to secure some common ingredients in the two Boards 
and due rapport between them. The whole plan contemplates 
an organized system of advanced instruction for Westminster, 
adapted for upwards of 1,300 children, of whom some are to 
be boarded, and more than one-fourth educated gratuitously 
on the foundation; while the rest would share with them, at a 
moderate cost, the advantages of good buildings, qualified 
teachers, the supervision of a responsible public body, and an 
improved modern education. The price to be paid by the pub- 
lic for this acquisition is the sacrifice of six little establishments, 
Which collectively give a charity-school education to 247 
children, at a cost of £7,000 a year. 

That the Corporation should describe this proposal as one 
for plundering the poor is not perhaps surprising. That body 
opposed the enactment of the Endowed Schools Bill, and habi- 
tually opposes and misrepresents every measure of public uti- 
lity which abridges its own importance and patronage. But 
it is manifest fromthe statement of Lord Halifax that the present 
scholars in Emanuel Hospital are not the poor. They are 
persons, for the most part, in the humbler walks of comfort- 
able middle life, who have been fortunate enough to gain 
access to the Corporation, and to urge some claims on its 


favour. To such a parent, the gift of free board and instruc. 
tion for his child has a money value; and for the sake of it, 
| he is not unwilling to undergo the degradation of soliciting 
| and canvassing his influential City friends. But to the child, 
admission to the school is no boon, but a clear loss. He 
receives a less efficient and useful education than in an ordi- 
nary elementary school, is compelled to wear a ridiculous dress, 
to spend several years in a little monastic community, where 
the moral tone is necessarily low, and where the free healthy 
play and intellectual life of a large, open boarding-school are 
unknown. He hears prayers morning and evening for the 
‘“‘ worthy governors of this house, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of London ;” and now and then he is permitted to behold 
and to bow before some of those functionaries. He is reminded 
constantly of his dependence, and of the obligations he owes to 
the “religious and charitable founder of the hospital.” But 
no provision is made for helping him forward to 
higher instruction, if he happens to be qualified or 
anxious to receive it. Indeed, the humiliating conditions 
which surround his childhood are well calculated not only to 
repress all intellectual ambition, but also to cling to him 
painfully in after years, and to weaken his self-respect for life. 
Now, in the general interests of education, and particularly 
in the interests of the poor, it is undesirable to perpetuate 
such institutions. As charities they have been proved to be 
mischievous ; as places of education they are now superfluous. 
Under Mr. Forster’s Act of last year, there is now a national 
provision for elementary education, by means of which the 
child of every poor man is entitled to receive, at less than a 
third of its cost price, a useful and appropriate education ; 
the goodness of which is guaranteed by public arrangements 
far more efficient than those provided by any endowment. 
But for the secondary or higher education of the country there 
has hitherto been no public provision. Nor does the Education 
Act furnish any means whereby those of the children in primary 
schools who evince special promise may be encouraged to prolong 
their education, and be aided to obtain it in higher schools. 
The educational endowments of the country form a large 
public fund, capable of supplying this want ; and the Endowed 
Schools Act clearly contemplated the devotion of them to this 
great national purpose. For purposes of platform declama- 
tion, it is easy to describe this policy as the transference of 
the heritage of the poor to the middle classes. We are sorry 
to see that Lord Salisbury did not hesitate to address this lan- 
guage to the Peers. But it would be more accurate to describe 
it as the transference of the endowments from primary to 
secondary education, in the interests of the whole community, 
and especially in those of the poor. It would be bad economy, 
and would seriously impede the working of the Elementary 
Education Act, to sustain at great cost, side by side with the 
public elementary schools, charity schools designed for the 
same class of children, and affording an inferior education. 
The proper work of the endowed schools of the future is to give 
instruction of a higher type, and to furnish the links in the chain 
that shall connect the primary schools with the Universities. 
And if they can do this work well, they will become and ought 
to become attractive to parents who want such instruction for 
their children, and are prepared to pay for it. To introduce 
into such schools a few foundation scholars who have been 
selected by merit in the way proposed, and who are therefore 
placed in a position of honourable equality with the paying 
pupils, is to confer a genuine boon on the more intelligent 
children of the primary school,—the only class of the poor for 
whose educational wants adequate provision is not already 
made. No part of Bishop Temple’s earnest and striking 
speech was more effective than that in which he showed the 
need not only of exhibitions obtainable from the primary schools, 
| but also of a good and well-graduated system of higher schools 
/in which those exhibitions shall be tenable. And at present 
‘such schools have to be created. If we may forecast 
‘the future operations of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sioners, from the small number of their schemes which have 
yet been made public, we may assume that they have set 
themselves to supply this want. An organized system of 
'secondary instruction for the whole country; graded schools 
‘for boys and girls, subject to public supervision, adapted to 
| modern needs, and accessible to all classes at moderate fees ; 
free places reserved in every school for meritorious scholars 
from the school below it ; prizes and exhibitions to encourage 
further progress, so that no child in England shall be debarred 
by want of means from obtaining any instruction which his 
abilities entitle him to receive—such appear, as far as we can 
| judge, to be the objects aimed at by the Commission ; and if 
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- . . . Papeete 
it steadfastly pursues those objects, it will effect one of the | trust, knows better than I do the deceitfulness of the heart 


most beneficent of modern reforms. 


But the opposition of the Corporation and of Lord Salis- 


| of man, or the multitude of plausible forms in which the great 
| enemy of mankind veils his approaches to our souls; and I am fat 


bury to the proposed scheme is not based, and hardly professes | from supposing that the special grace granted, as we believe, to 
to be based, on educational considerations, or on any estimate | the faithful Overseer of the flock, for the wise execution of th 
of the true interests of that class for whose elementary in- | responsible duties of his office, would guarantee me any exemption 


struction Parliament has just made provision. 
men of complaint is that the measure is one of “confiscation,” 


The grava-| from his wiles. Still, you, 1 am sure, would be the last to 


deny 


| that we may err as much through over-anxiety and scrupulosity,— 


that it “destroys the prestige arising from the ancient and through that fastidiousness of mind which is so careful to shake 
honourable connection and association of the charity with the | of from itself even the appearance of dust, that he who in dulges 


City of London,” that it deprives the Aldermen of a piece of 
personal patronage and of the administration of an estate. In 
other words, the vested interests at stake are those not so 
much of the people who receive the charity, but of the rich 
and powerful body which administers it. That body, like so 
many other Corporations, has come to consider itself as the 
owner of property, rather than as a trustee of it for public 
purposes. It is by its very constitution essentially unfitted to 
be the managing Board of an educational institution. It 
evinces in its own counter-scheme no perception of the 
requirements of modern education, no knowledge of the 
evidence which has been recently accumulated on the sub- 
ject, and no desire to bring its school into harmony with 
either of the two great measures by which the Legislature has 
expressed the national will on the subject of public education. 
To relieve such a body of the exclusive responsibility respecting 
Emanuel Hospital may imply a loss of prestiye to the City of 
London, but as it will be a clear gain to the rest of the com- 
munity, the sacrifice must be risked. To admit its right to 
administer Lady Dacre’s estate for ever, in its own way, on its 


it seems to be always picking his way through life, and loses all 
| chance of generous toil and hearty service,—as through blindness 
| to our own self-interested motives; and I think you will admit 
| that a bishop especially ought sometimes to show a holy courage 
| in facing and almost courting the world’s censure, if he has satis. 
fied his own conscience that he is working zealously in his 
Master’s cause. 
| Now, if I know myself at all,—and it would be false modesty 
| to pretend that one who for near forty years has wielded a good 
| deal of influence over men through a certain power of social 
tact granted to him, has not in that time learned something 
of the ways of his own heart,—my most serious temptation 
has always been the temptation to court popularity. When I 
said in those last published University sermons of which you were 
so good as to express to me a very gratifying opinion, “If the 
great peril of being praised by men ever falls upon thee, tell 
thyself, whilst the sweet ointment is poured upon thee, with a 
| secret beating of the breast, what thou knowest of him whom 
| they are praising,” I was, as your discernment very likely told you, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


own principles, and without reference to the rest of the educa- | really addressing myself. Even as a bishop, my danger has, I think, 
tional machinery of the country, would be to confer on every | always been to take too much account of the favourable opinion of 
body of local trustees in the kingdom the power to pursue the | the Church and the clergy, too little of the individual voice of my 
same course; and would virtually amount to the repeal of the | own conscience speaking without reference to the judgment of men. 
Endowed Schools Act, a step which no one who cares for the | Now, surely a bishop is, as I think you will admit, directly 
intellectual future of England could regard otherwise than asa | responsible to a higher tribunal than any Prime Minister. Were 
public misfortune. | it otherwise, the special unction which he receives would be 
almost a blasphemy. Gladstone may be quite right in trying to 
' ; : pee 5 satisfy the House of Commons and the public in his appoint- 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE'S APOLOGY. | ments, for his discretion is only granted him at all under condition 

HE Bishop of Winchester has appointed his youngest son, | of exercising power for the people ; and he would soon cease to have 

the Rev. Albert Wilberforce, a young man who has been some | any to exercise, if he did not limit his own judgment to a selection 

four years in priest’s orders, to the valuable rectory of Southampton | made within the circle of popular meu. But bishops do not receive 
in his own diocese,—one of the most valuable of the ninety livings | divine grace for the purpose of subordinating the teaching it sug- 
in his gift, worth £1,100 per anoum. ‘This little bit of what | gests to the tribunal of human opinion, and I regard every inclina- 
looks like nepotism has been the occasion of a good deal of scandal | tion to do so as a distinct temptation. Of course, the voice of our 











to Churchmen, and the Evangelical journals have spoken their 
minds with some candour on the unpleasant subject. Of course 
the Bishop cannot reply. We, however, having meditated a good 
deal on the kind of apology which he might confidentially offer to 
any friend who should remonstrate with him on this questionable 
exercise of official patronage, propose to suggest on his behalf 
what that apology might perhaps be, partly as a lesson to our- 
selves and a censorious public in charity, partly as an interesting 
study of a character of which we may regard the chief defect as 
an excessive if not unchastened zeal for edification, and a slight 
tendency to gloat over its own sanctification. Let us suppose the 
Bishop writing to his candid friend upon the subject. His letter 
might, we imagine, be something of this sort, (we need not say 
that we are not inventing for the sake of satire, but endeavouring 
to come as near the truth as a fair outside critic can) :— 
‘ Palace, Winchester. 

‘My dear , am very thankful to you for your conscientious 
and candid letter of expostulation with me on the selection of my 
youngest son for the important living of Southampton. I feel it 
to be a pledge of your feeling of Christian fellowship that you write to 
me so fully and freely of a matter in which you suspect my motives 
of an interested bias, however little evident to myself. I should 
indeed be little worthy of the high position in our beloved Church 
to which it has pleased Providence to raise me, could I see in those 
honest remonstrances of yours anything buta fresh reason for regard- 
ing you with honour, and for still further distrusting myself, since 
you, who know me so well, are in some measure dissatisfied with 
me, kindly and generously as you are always disposed to judge me. 
Still, after passing all the considerations which have influenced me 
in this painful and difficult decision once more in review,—and I 
need not tell you, I am sure, my dear friend, how anxiously I have 
sought counsel in the only quarter in which counsel can be 
found on any difficult act of life,—I must assure you, that with 
the most unfeigned diffidence in myself, I yet cannot but acquit 
myself of any even slight admixture of motive disloyal to our 
Church in the decision at which I have arrived. No one, I 





| holy Church may at times prick our consciences to a sense of 
| postponed or neglected official duty. When I delayed for nearly 
a year my protest against that sad blot upon our sanctity which 
| Stanley’s latitudinarianism had brought upon us in the admission of 
| a Socinian to one of our Communion services, and his presence on 
| the Committee for revising the New Testament, no doubt I had 
| been slack in my duty ; it was not until I heard ‘‘ the sound of the 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees” that I bestirred myself, 
‘trusting that the Lord would “ go out before me to amite 
| the host of the Philistines.” Indeed, I attribute my ill-success in 
this matter to my waiting for the stirring of the Church. HadI 
| listened to my own Episcopal conscience in the first instance, 
| which was for me, as a Bishop, the “ true sound of the going in the 
| tops of the mulberry trees,” no doubt my onset would have been 
| more successful ; and we should have smitten the Philistines ‘‘ from 
| Geba until thou come to Gaza.” Bat if I erred here, so much the 
| more was I bound to guard against such an error in future,—to 
| know my own weakness, and take special guarantees against it. 
| And now, as you will see, my reverend brother, I have come to the 
| very point of the question. I am, I humbly confess it, too liable 
to defer to the verdict of human opinion. As a bishop, it is my 
duty to judge on higher grounds. I must consult for the true 
weal of the Church, even though my action be ‘a hissing and a 
reproach” to mein the sight of my clergy and laity; and it is 
especially my individual duty, if I am liable to be unduly in- 
fluenced by the fear of that hissing and reproach. Now, as you 
justly insist, a bishop should be the father of his clergy. And 
towards whom amongst his clergy is he in a position to 
exercise the true spiritual influence of a father, more 
perfectly, than towards those who are not only his sons in the 
faith, but his sons in the flesh also? Whose qualifications can he 
know as thoroughly as he knows those of hisownson? To whom 
can he render such a wealth of spiritual assistance as to one in that 
' relation to him in which the ties of nature strengthen the ties of 
grace? In Southampton is, as I may say, the spiritual stronghold 
of my diocese, the key of my position. Should not a great general 
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choose for the post of difficulty, even though it be also the post of | knows intimately the mind of his bishop, and who will provide 
honour, one with whom his relations are 80 intimate that he can me with a sort of suffragan in that great place even when 
rely upon him as he would upon himself, perhaps even more I cannot be there myself,—sacrifice such an end to the fear 
implicitly than he could upon himself? Is he to be scared away of a little personal calumniation? ‘True, there may be other men 
from such an appointment by the fear that his army will not! quite my son’s equal in energy and power, and his superior in 
understand and approve his choice ? | experience, in the diocese, but then I have not had the oppor- 

‘Well, but you have urged, ‘* consider the age and experience of | tunity of knowing an y of them as I know him. Here I can act 
the new rector ;—is it right to trust so responsible a post to a with certain knowledge of my ground. Any other appointment 

ung man only four years ordained, when there are so many would be more or less a leap in the dark. Could [ justify 
experienced soldiers of the Church who have borne themselves | to myself, in the day when my conscience sball be compelled 

llantly through years of hard service?” From the depth of to review all the opportunities I have used and lost as a 
my Episcopal conscience, I reply that it is in great measure for his man and as a bishop, such a lost opportunity as this, out of mere 
youth that I chose him. The highest qualifications for moving | deference to the opinion of the world? And may I not fairly, at 
men are accorded to the young. Human things may be learnt ‘an age not far removed from the threescore years and ten 
by lessons of a slow experience, and doubtless divine wisdom is appointed to man, take my stand on a character which is before 
poured out in the highest degree on faithful age; but in our the world, and which, if there has been in it any weakness I 
Church we need neither the lessons of experience nor the compre- deplore more than another, has been weak on the side of concession 
hensive wisdom of age, so much as we need more of the fire of |to the opinion of the world, rather than on that of proud 
youthful enthusiasm. Our Church is strong in the rural parishes, defiance of it. Believe me, my dear friend and brother, that 
weak in the great towns and cities. And why, but because we do|in the last day, when called upon to review my earthly 
not trust young men more liberally,—young men who alone have | career, there will be no point on which I shall feel my conscience 
the courage and the energy to lead forlorn hopes against the vice | 80 completely void of offence as this of my decision as to the 
and sin of our great cities? It is young, not old, Churchmen who | Rectory of St. Mary’s, Southampton. Ilowever little I may expect 
have changed the face of the spiritual world. We know from | the world to believe in the purity of my motives, I trust that I 





Holy Writ that Saul was “a young man” when he was sent on ‘have satisfied you that in this matter I am not neglecting any 


his mission to the Gentiles. And he wrote to the first bishop he | counsel of perfection. ‘ See,” as the Apostle says, “how great 
appointed, Timothy, ‘* Let no man despise thy youth.” a letter I have written you with my own hand,” and this, too, 
‘But is it possible, you ask, that mere worldly motives have ,in the intervals of days mainly devoted to the Committee on the 
not tinged my consideration of this question, that I have) University Tests’ Abolition Bill, which I cannot but regard even 
taken no account of the advantages to my family of putting “now with the greatest distrust and aversion, though I think that 
wy son early into a prominent position in the Church and | with the blessing of Providence the safeguards we have devised 
a comfortable position in the world? My dear brother, does) will at least avoid much of the scandal to the Church and the 


not our holy Church utterly reject all ascetical doctrine, and even 
forbid us to regard advantages of this kind as arguments against a 
step which on other grounds we feel justified in taking. I would 
not insist on the Apostle’s words to Timothy, that “ if any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he has 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel,” for I do not read 
these words as addressed to Timothy as bishop, or at least as 


| offence to pious parents, which the naked principle adopted by the 
House of Commons must have caused.—Lelieve me, reverend and 
| dear Brother, your faithful servant, S. Wrxron.’ 
We do not suppose that Dr. Wilberforce has defended his 
appointment from the charge of nepotism by precisely these argu- 
| ments or in these words. But we should be surprised if he had 


| not adopted many of them, and it is a not uninstructive effort even 


| 
| 
| 


relating to appointments to be made by him in his official | to imagine the probable interior of the mind of one of those who 
capacity; but I think we may take them as intended to/| ‘seem to be pillars’ in the Church, little as we are disposed to 
fortify us against that spiritual weakness of which I have) relish the general spiritual effect. 

known some very dear and right reverend friends to be| 
guilty, which attaches so undue an importance to the opinion of | 
the world as to blind them to the duties which they owe to the | 
Church to make the best selections for ecclesiastical office in their) [Sit possible to teach good manners? ‘The Bishop of Peter- 
power, even though their choice should alight upon one of their | borough thinks it is. He observed recently, with perfect 
own family. I, for my part, have always struggled against this justice, that nothing divides classes in this country so much as the 
temptation. T'wo of my sons have been my chaplains, because I amazing chasm between them in respect of manners, and recom- 
feel it to be an unspeakable advantage to the Church and to my | mended that manners should be taught, regularly taught, as we 
diocese, to have chaplains who know my mind, and whose mind [ | understand an over-brief report of his remarks, as part of the cur- 
know, so intimately as we know each other. I havescen the blessed | riculum of the National Schools. The ‘ extra twopence,” as the 
fruits of this course of action, and I am only pursuing it further in | children say, should be assumed to be always paid. The sugges- 
giving my son sucha position in the chief town of my diocese that | tion is a sensible one, and will, we hope, obtain a fair hearing 
I can, without any injustice to him or feeling of delicacy in my- from the Inspectors, but the facts of the world do not warrant 





IS IT POSSIBLE TO TEACH MANNERS? 





self, stay whenever I please under his roof, to study for myself | us in expecting any large measure of success. ‘Chat manners can 
| be taught in a school is certain, for they are taught in the national 


| schools, and abominable manners they are, as devoid of natural- 
ness as of grace, but the unfortunate fact is that they are used, 
like the lessons of discipline, only when on duty. No instruction 
ia manners can be so perfect as that of the domestic servant, and 
no lesson can be more perfectly learnt. ‘The well-trained servant 
or waiter in his employer's presence is a model of manner, civil, 
obliging, yetindependent ; he lacks nothing except the tone which 
can be communicated only by culture, by the long continued habit 
of command, or by exceptional moral qualities. But then he dons his 
/manners with his uniform, and once off duty displays all the 
roughness or brutality of which observers complain. He puts off 
with his service coat even the modulated voice, which is the first 
| requisite of external good manuers, and which is preserved by the 
cultivated classes so carefully that they in the end forget that it is 
entirely artificial. ‘There is sometimes no brute in the world 
like a soldier off duty, who for twenty years has been drilled in all 
the essentials of manners, no one so hopelessly valgar as the shop- 
man who in his shop appears to be so full of self-respecting civility. 
The lad who at school was driiled into decorum would not have 
half the real training in manners obtained by the soldier, the 
servant, or the little shopkeeper, and we do not see why he should 
be expected to retain his false mental skin any longer than they 
do. ‘Lhe carefulness of speech enforced in class will not prevent 
his calling everything ‘ bloody ” outside ; the patience his dominie 


the spiritual wants of the most important place within my 
spiritual jurisdiction. 

But you urge finally, is it not most important for a 
bishop to avoid the scandal and loss of influence which 
may arise from an unjust interpretation of his motives* in 
relation to actions thus susceptible of an ambiguous interpre- 
tation? God forbid that I should for a moment deny this. I 
have always studied, as far as might be possible, to let my light 
shine clearly before men according to the Gospel precept; I have 


endeavoured never to hide it under a bushel. I am well aware) 


that in the position with which I have been blessed by Providence, 
I ought to have some regard to my own repute. ‘The prelate of 
the Order of the Garter, the bishop of one of the largest and 
Tichest dioceses in England, I know that I owe something to the 
dignity of my office, as well as to the honour of my own person. 
I have always striven to remember that not only should we, 
Overseers of the Church, cultivate personal sanctity, but that 
we should not do anything which should lead the world to mis- 
judge our value for sanctity. Still, we must not forget the greater 
Principle in the less. We are not only to let our light shine 
before men, but to feel ourselves blessed when they revile and 
persecute us and speak all manner of evil against us, falsely, for 
the sake of our Master. Could I, knowing the importance 
to my diocese of putting an able and earnest young man 


im the great and growing town of Southampton, — one who, 
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demanded will not stop him from beating his wife because dinner 
is not ready ; the forbearance which is his réle at lessons will not 
interfere in the street with the brutal jesting which is his notion of 
freedom and enjoyment. A decent manner, in fact, can be put 
on and off like a coat, and unless he likes the coat, he will not wear 
it at times when wearing it does not pay. 

‘The average Englishman does not like the coat, which cramps 
both his virtues and his vices. He wants to assert his individual- 
ism, to be independent, and to maintain his self-respect, and he 
does not know how to do this except by some form of self-asser- 
tion, which, in the higher class hauteur or indifference, becomes 
in the lower incivility. He does not greatly want to sympathize 
with those around him, still less to conciliate them, and finds it 
easier to be as nature made him, rough of speech, ready of hand, 
and inclined to gratify a strong, though uncivilized, sense of 
humour by rude jesting. Much of the dislike felt by the culti- 
vated for intercourse with the rough arises from the habit the 
latter have, if collected in a group, of commenting always more 
or less jeeringly on the passers-by, a habit produced quite as much 
by hunger for fun as by malignity towards the wearers of black 
coats. All that would not matter, when it was once understood, 
as it does not matter, for instance, when the joke is amongst equals; 
but in dealing with his superiors, or fancied superiors, the 
Englishman usually displays a much worse quality, an in- 
grained suspiciousness, an invincible notion that in some way or 
another he is going to be put upon, or chaffed, or subjected 
to contempt. He is always on the defensive, always mentally 
ready for a ‘‘square up” at his possible opponent, and that readi- 
ness is very often manifested by an insolent bearing, which he 
himself would not from an equal tolerate for an instant. ‘There is 
no cause of bad manners like suspiciousness, and no possible cure for 
it that can be administered at school. ‘The cure comes with the 
discipline of life only, and it is for that reason among others that 
in the English lower classes the manners of the old are so much 
superior to those of the young. The enjoyment of jeering and 
horseplay—the more insulting the jeer the greater the enjoyment— 
is equally ineradicable by training, for it arises from a feature in 

the national character, a delight in any cruelty which is slightly 
humorous, the feature which fostered the old brutalities of 
‘* sport,” and would be as strong as ever, were it not restrained by 
laws passed by the cultivated when they were independent of the 
electors. It is, in more refined forms, just as common among the 
educated, and one of the causes always pleaded by Hindoos for 
their dislike of their rulers is the English love of indulging in semi- 
contemptuous chaff. Nor can the most powerful of all the causes 
of bad manners—bad temper—be eradicated at school, though it 
may be partially restrained. The English are by nature a bad-tem- 
pered people. When drunk they are almost universally dangerous, 
while other races become stupid or maudlin, and we have heard fre- 
quently that almost alone among the races of mankind, opium, the 
great solvent of the will, and therefore the great test of latent 
character, lets loose their latent irritability. They are never con- 
tent, never sure of themselves, never by nature servile, and never 
afraid, and when the impulse towards a display of temper comes 
they let it go. The national schools can do little to restrain a 
temperament of this kind, except to mollify it slightly by increas- 
ing the general intelligence, and therefore increasing the pressure 
of the intellectual interests which reduce the apparent importance 


of trivial incidents; and though the clergy could do much, they | .44 ignorant ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


usually abstain from doing it. Many of them, indeed, would be 
rather shocked if they heard a colleague preach that courtesy is 
Christianity, and would declare that he was elevating externals to 
far too high a position. They will extol almost any virtue more 
heartily than the habit of uttering the soft answer which turneth 
away wrath, and are quite pleased to suggest that St. Paul's thorn 
in the flesh was a furious temper. Soft courtesy, such as is com- 
mon among the cultivated, appears to many of the lower classes 
actually contemptible, a cowardly weakness, and while an Italian 


ancestors who held self-restraint in all things to be a relisie 
duty ; while the Western rowdy, who has not passed through that 
mill, but who has been at school, is of all roughs perhaps the 
most intolerable, or rather would be so, but that the absence of 
repression has made him a little more genuine and honest, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MATCH TAX. 
(To THs EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—It is an assertion of the days when telegrams were not 
known that the Scotch bankers were much more successful specu. 
lators in the funds than their Southern friends; not that they had 
more intelligence, but being at a distance from the scene of action, 
had more time for reflection before acting. This must be my 
apology for drawing the attention of your readers to what has just 
been enacted in the great metropolis. A tax was proposed on 
matches, which to many appeared a wise and good tax, and which 
no one really wanting a match would object to pay. Butg 
movement was instituted against it on the ground that it wasg 
tax on industry, and as such was a bad tax, and must be opposed, 

Let us see whether it was more a tax on industry or vagabond. 
ism. A box of matches is made and sold wholesale at less thang 
farthing, perhaps 2d. per dozen boxes, that is, a box made of chip 
and paper, a piece of sand-paper, 100 pieces of split wood, and a lit. 
tle detonating powder and brimstone, six different industries, upon 
these six materials all put into one box and sold wholesale for ong 
farthing. 

But is there not another ingredient in this box of matches before 
it reaches the consumer? ‘The retailer has an interest in it, and if 
he sells it for a halfpenny a box, he gets 100 per cent., and if for 
a penny 300 per cent. profit. Many of these retailers are persons 
who carry these matches as evidence to character, beggar-boys, 
basket-women, tramps, who, if accused of begging, produce their 
matches as evidence to character. 

Now, the halfpenny stamp per box would raise the price to one 
penny per box through the retailer, which would yield a half- 
| penny to Government and a halfpenny between the maker and 
| retailer ; and though there might be a small portion of the tax put 
on the maker, the larger portion must fall on the retailer, and he 
could not at present prices get more than 25 per cent., instead of 
100 per cent., as shown before. Now, these retailers or commis- 
sion agents, having no characters to lose, and, as a rule, not 
generally believed on their word, knew that their demonstration 
would not be credited. ‘They therefore put forward these poor 
little workers, dressed and got up for the occasion, to excite, as is 
the retailer's trade, the sympathies of the public and Members of 
Parliament, to stop a tax not on industry so much as on their 
own vocation,—vagabondism. The collective wisdom of the nation, 
| the élite of our universities, schools, professions, trades, &c., have 
| been outwitted and outmanceuvred by what we, in our supe- 
| riority call the uneducated classes. The tax is lost, but they are 
saved, and the little workers must return to their grind. 
| I quite admit the principle that the dearer the article the less the 
| consumption ; but we may buy gold too dear. Is it desirable to 
| encourage such an unremunerative kind of labour for these young 
| children, and is it desirable to cheapen combustibles to the young 
Tuomas AINSWORTH. 
The Flosh, Chater, Camforth, April 27, 1871. 














EMIGRATION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
| Srr,—For the dignity of the subject, which is a great one, I avoid 
the tempting opportunities for rejoinder to the very good retorts 
of *‘ Anglo-Australian,” the more that my letter, perhaps need- 
| lessly, provoked them. I must, however, premise that I am not 











peasant will not work if he is scolded, an English navvy demands | going to let him run away with all the honour of “ practical con- 
as his first privilege that every five minutes or so he sha!l be heartily | siderations,” while he leaves me the “enthusiasm.” That cheap 
damned. What is a school training of a few months or years to do | and easy assumption of patronage of an opponent's arguments is 
for a temperament like that, springing not from any peculiarity | not likely to hoodwink your class of readers. I apologize, by the 
of position, but from the very nature of the man, and visible under | way, for the *‘ shot in the dark,” if it did not hit my able antago- 
widely different forms in almost every class? The great ladies | nist ; but I hereby fire it off again, directed to others whom it may 
tear each other’s robes at a Drawing-Room in their selfish deter- | concern. 

mination to push on, and no force short of the bayonet would| I dare not ask you for room to answer all of ‘* Anglo-Austra- 
induce a mob of City merchants at a railway ticket-place not to | lian’s” arguments, but their weakness is that they do not touch 
shove, and push, and swear. It is the nature of the beast, and is, | my position. I had said that land settlement—premising, of 
we believe, curable by one influence only,—the severe self-restraint course, it was properly conducted—is the best method of placing 
imposed by the sterner forms of Christianity. The genuine emigrants and of developing colonial resources. I designated no 
Yankee does not push, because his manner is formed after that of , plan, though I had one ready. ‘ Anglo-Australian” is good 
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enough to construct a plan for me and then to knock it over. I 
repudiate his premisses as well as his conclusions. 

Let me test the “ practical” nature of his ‘ considerations,” 
and at the same time fairly and honestly his practical knowledge 
of the conditions. For from his letter I am driven to question 
whether he has ever seen the backwoods or bush of which he writes. 
He assumes that a “young couple”—TI said nothing whatever 
about young couples—‘* will need to be supported for five months, 
daring which the husband is ploughing, sowing, &c., and that they 
must produce and sell enough corn, or its equivalent, to maintain 
them during the next twelve months.” He then estimates the 
yield and price of corn, and calculates that they must have thirty- 
two acres under cultivation to make £60 a year. I need not follow 
his farther calculation ; this is quite enough to test the practical 
galue of “ Anglo-Australian’s ” ‘ considerations.” Surely he does 
not know that money in the backwoods is almost a curiosity, for 
the first year, at all events, and hardly ever a necessity! His cal- 
enlation of forty acres under cultivation is an absurdity. Many 
a Canadian settler who thinks himself comfortable has not reached 
that extent of cultivation in ten years, yet he and his have lived 
and flourished. It has been officially estimated by the Canadian 
Immigration Agents that a man with a wife and three children 
may leave England for the backwoods and settle there for £47 
sterling—not all in cash, but principally in furniture, utensils, 
tools, clothing, and a stock of food, pigs, aud poultry—may build 
# log-house, and keep himself a year, at the end of that time 
eeceiving from the soil enough to place himself and his family in 
tolerable comfort. He builds his own house and fences his grounds 
from the trees cut down for the clearing. He cultivates rudely, 
but he gets enough. And how much need he clear for this? Ten 
acres or thereabouts, yielding not ten, but twenty or thirty bushels 
anacre. He exchanges what he has to spare not for money, but 
for goods and implements. The stores for this sort of exchange 
spring up with surprising readiness near all the settlements. I 
don’t conceal that it is rough, hard work at first, but it is better, 
healthier, and more hopeful than any manual labour I know of at 
home. The fallacy of your correspondent’s argument lies in his 
making it a money question, and expecting that, to succeed, the 
emigrant must ‘‘earn” anything for a year or two. I only expect 
him to work, feed, and live for that year or two, laying the 
foundation for his better fortune. In Canada, even in well- 
settled parts, I have seen farmers with their stables and dairy and 
acomfortable establishment; through whose hands probably not 
£20 a year in hard cash ever passed. Their dealings are in kind. 
The mill grinds their corn, taking toll out of it; their labourers 
are paid chiefly in corn or flour, meat, &c.; their tools and ploughs 
are bought at the store with bags of wheat, and eggs, and poultry, 
or even live stock ; they pay their debts with a horse, or register 
their profits by adding a cow or two to their dairy. It is possible 
to conceive of settlements so distant and secluded as to be 
impervious even to trade, but I have not proposed such 
settlements. There is no need for urging the opening of 
colonization roads and railways as a condition of settlement, 
since that is both admitted and pursued in Canada. The road 
to Manitobah is progressing every day. But, ‘ anyhow,” were 
the Western farmers burning corn (i.c., Indian corn) for fuel in 
& very melancholy position? I can take ‘‘ Anglo-Australian ” to 
alleys and sky-parlours where strong men and women would 
hearken with glistening eyes to the promise of such inconvenient 
Plenty as that. And in fact, the greater the population you carry 
to a locality, the more certain is it that communication and trade 
will be established. ‘* Anglo-Australian” makes no allowance 
Yor human enterprise and human adaptability. He does not see 
that a man whose family is feeding well, and his farm and stock 
improving, may afford to rough it and wait a few years for profit 
in bard cash. 

A few words more. 1. Your correspondent greatly exagge- 
fates the numbers to be assisted. I should only lend to fathers of 
families. ‘The single and the young can make their own way to 
labour markets, especially with reduced fares. As to the latter, 
ne of Mr, Torrens’ chief aims was to make them uniform to all 
colonies, so as to make Australia as near as Canada in the matter 
of cost. 2. I agree to produce a plan by which these families 
day, by a system of warrants, be sent, maintained, and settled 


without handling a penny in money. 3. Their running away to | istic theory is stated. j 
the United States is a myth, invented by the non-possumus | and should be social in its distribution. 
Emigration Commissioners. A bad experiment made in Nova | 
Scotia, on indifferent lands, at a time when labour was | 
in the United States, did lead to that 


very valuable 
result ; but last year Mr. Thomas White, the able Commissioner 





from Ontario, showed that the influx from the United States | 


jinto Canada was greater than the efflux from the Dominion. 


More, he and all others 1 have consulted agree that no bond fide 
emigrants for Canada desert to the South. 4. If that tendency 
did exist, land settlement is the one method of discouraging it. 
It fixes a man with his family, with friends about him, and with 
an immediate, definite blessing to work for. 5. The fact that 
Canada only “ absorbs " now 20,000 a year is, since her area would 
enable her to absorb 200,000, had they means of settlement, only 
an argument on my side. 6. Several colonies, I am assured by 
persons of position and judgment, would be very happy to accept 
the Imperial guarantee of loans for immigration purposes, and in 
return themselves guarantee the recovery of the immigrant’s aid. 
I own, lastly, to being enthusiast enough to affirm most solemnly, 
in the light of all I have seen and know of the condition of our 
working-class, that it would be a cheap bargain to spend £7,000,000 
on emigration, while it would be more honestly used than in swelling 
panic budgets to bolster up an inefficient and unpatriotic system of 
national defence. This shot is not in the dark.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, April 24, 1871. EpWArD JENKINS. 


[No, not quite in the dark, but in a very dim subjective light. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE PARIS SOCIALISTS. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I fear the solution of the question ‘‘ How to modify for the 
better the spontaneous distribution of the products of labour,’ 
which your anonymous correspondent of last week is anxious that 
I should publish in your columns, might occupy an inconvenient 
space ; even supposing that I pretended, which I have never done, 
to possess any adequate solution of it. But there are many prob- 
lems which must be attempted, although they cannot be completely 
solved, and this is one. The plan of leaving it unattempted is 
one which has been tried now for a long time, and one result 
among many others, is that infants of three years old are employed 
in Bethnal Green to make lucifer match-boxes. This is exceptional 
I shall be told, but it is not exceptional that the vast majority 
of London workmen have but a single room for their families to 
live, eat, and sleepin. It was very possibly necessary that the 
plan of leaving things to take their spontaneous course should be 
tried once. We have seen it tried, and we have found 
it the most egregious of failures. Consequently politicians of 
very different schools, from the most Conservative to the most 
revolutionary, are to some greater or less extent at one with 
the Communists. They agree in some kind of interference, 
wise or unwise, with the spontaneous distribution of wealth. 
They agree in taxing, that is to say, in taking the property of, 
individuals for the benefit of the mass. In the great cities of 
France it has been common to regulate the price of bread. In 
England we have a poor-law; in both countries the- hours of 
labour for women and children are matters of public regulation ; 
and generally, the health, instruction, and recreation of the peeple 
are to some extent maintained at the public expense. No one 
supposes that each taxpayer gets back his precise equivalent. 
Yet, in the proportion to which he does not, is the result, logically, 
communistic. I have no wish to obliterate plain palpable distinc- 
tions ; I am only pointing out that Communism, enormous as the 
chasm is which separates it from any other economic theory, can, 
in its initial steps, command the common consent of men. 

Fully developed, the Communistic theory may be briefly stated 
thus. The products of wealth are created by the community ; 
they should be enjoyed by the community. I recognize your right 
to couple positivism (or, as you prefer it, Comtism) with Com- 
munism, ‘hey have doubtless an important affinity. And you 
in turn will recognize my claim to point out the difference. It is 
true, in the first place, that we think it an immense advantage 
that by the very existence of Communism in a visible and palpable 
shape the problems of labour and capital are brought before the 
civilized world in so urgent and terrible a way that they cannot 
be shelved. It would be well, theoretically, if we could discuss 
these problems in perfect calm ; but as it is, with the mass of inert 
selfishness which dissuades us from the attempt, the strong 
stimulus of fear is needed to compel the intellect to grapple with 
them. Secondly, we accept the very words in which the Commun- 
Wealth, we hold, is social in its origin, 
But we differ from 
the Communists in two essential points. 1. In the sense attached 
to the word “ community.” 2. In the mode in which wealth should 
be transmitted and distributed. To the Communists, the com- 
munity means the present geseration of men. For us it means 
the concourse of generations, past, present, and tocome. The 
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Communists say wealth was created by the mass of men we see 
around us; let this mass of men share it alike, or at least let 
them all vote how it shall be shared. We say the present in- 
herits from the past, and must transmit the inheritance, some- 
what increased, to the future. Subject to this guiding condition, 
each individual of the present generation has a moral claim upon 
society for the amount of well-being which shall best enable him 
to play his or her part in the common effort. The workmen's 
families of London have a moral claim for more than a single room 
to live in. 

This leads me to the second difference between ourselves and 
the Communists. They rely upon legal means for the execution 
of their purpose. We rely in the main upon moral agencies ; only 
in a very secondary way upon legal. In their view, society would 
be a vast co-operative association, engaged in a vast variety of 
enterprises, regulating them by universal suffrage and by a vast 
machinery of Committees. Positivists have always rejected the 
co-operative theory. 
ment be tried on a great scale, in feeble production, in wasteful 
distribution, and in aggravated selfishness. ‘To us the concentra- 
tion of wealth in a small numberof holders is absolutely neces- 
sary to its efficiency. With some exceptions, as in the case of 
English land, it is too much dispersed, we think, even now. 
we desire is to create an atmosphere of opinion in which the 
possessors of wealth shall be regarded and shall regard themselves 
as social functionaries, their functions being first to regulate pro- 
duction so that the existing amount of wealth may somewhat more | 
than reproduce itself, and secondly, to see that a share of wealth | 
sufficient to permit healthy life falls to the lot of the producer. And | 
wealth concentrated will more readily be made amenable to this 
atmosphere of opinion than wealth dispersed. In bringing about | 
this state of things law is obviously powerless. Christianity has | 
proved ineffectual. Our hope lies in the prevalence of the | 
system of thought and life which Comte has promulgated, —in the | 
religion of humanity. 

This belief does not prevent us from concurring and co-operating 
in many of the legal remedies put forward, and from proposing | 
others of our own; regarding them as palliatives only, not as | 
radical measures. For it is of the spirit of our system, while 
maintaining our own standard, to make the best use of existing 
forces and circumstances. 

I may illustrate this by the attitude taken now by the Positivist 
body in Paris at the present moment. Disbelieving entirely in 
universal suffrage as a permanent institution, and having but little 
faith in Parliamentary assemblies of any kind, they have put for- 
ward a definite scheme to meet the exigencies of the moment, which 
accepts universal suffrage as the provisional basis, but which 
modifies it by excluding the purely rural part of the population 
from any share in the government except in questions of simple 
finance. Briefly stated, the plan is that of a Constituent Assembly | 
elected by the capitals of departments, and by all other towns 
which have a population above 25,000. There would be a deputy 
for each 2,500 of the population up to 25,009 ; and in the case of the | 
larger towns, an additional member for each 12,000 in excess of that | 
number. The assembly thus elected would deal with all general | 
questions of government, it being distinctly understood that a | 
special body would be convoked, in which the rural population | 
would take the most prominent part, for dealing with financial | 
questions. The details of this scheme are, of course, unimportant. | 
But they serve to illustrate the general tone of our policy. 

I have left myself no space to deal with the singular misrepre- | 











We think it would result, could the experi- | 


| decided relaxation of the conditions of clerical subscription,” Alt 
| these descriptions are as true as they are disparaging, and they are 
disparaging enough, even if the Synod had to “ interpret ” only th 
| distant ‘‘ signs of the times” in general ; but what would you Song 
said if you knew, as we here know, that the denial of all divine attri. 
| butes to Christ, the denial of Christ’s vicarious punishment and 
| the assertion of the Real Presence of Christ’s body in the receiver 
of the Sacrament, are taught by bishops and prominent leaders in 
| the Synod,—and that not one-man in the Synod has had the 
‘“‘sagacity” to allude to the fact? I do not wish for exclusion 
| any more than you do, neither do I mean to discuss the right or 
| the wrong of these opinions; I only mean to point out the want 
| of ‘*sagacious interpreters” in the Synod, and the evasive pur. 
| pose to which “the spectre of Ritualism™” is applied. If the 
| episcopal or clerical holders of the foregoing opinions had only 
held, in their stead, Jtitualistic views, what an explosion we should 
have had!—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, April 26, 1871. 





W. G. Carrot, Clerk, 





THE TESTIMONIAL TO DR. McLEOD CAMPBELL, 


(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


What | Sir,—I have heard it said that when the Church of Scotland droyo- 
| forth into exile two of the very ablest and most spiritual Christian 


teachers of our times, Dr. McLeod Campbell and the late A. J, 
Scott, one of them said to the other, ‘* We will live to bless them 
yet.” I know not whether the words were said ; they easily might 
have been, for nothing could more truly express the spirit in 
which two noble and faithful men have lived to bless that Church 
and all Churches. Who can measure the influence which such 
tcaching as theirs has exerted on the miuds and hearts of those 
who have been the leaders of that progress which has made Dr, 
McLeod Campbell a man whom the first men in Scotland delight 
to honour, and to whom Dr. McLeod so gracefully and generously 
acknowledged their debt ? 

Such teachers as Dr. Campbell and Mr. Scott are like the high 
wave in an advancing tide; they mark far up on the shore the line 
to which the whole ocean will advance in time. But at what cost 
do such men work! We can no longer talk of the blood of the 
martyrs. We keep our martyrs alive in these days, but we tor- 
ment them none the less. There are things far harder to bear 
than death, and amongst them perhaps life-long isolation. I sup- 
pose that the tears of the martyrs are the seed of the Church still, 
and will be to the end of time.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. BALDWIN Brown. 





THE LICENSING BILL. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The immense and almost unlimited extent to which public- 
houses have increased, and are daily increasing all over the 
country, has long been felt to be one of the greatest evils of the 
age. ‘he evil works in two ways; first, it is an encouragement 
to drunkenness,—the acknowledged parent of almost all the vices 
of the poorer classes; and secondly, as the haunts of the idle, the 
disorderly, and the profligate, the public-houses are a nuisance and 
a curse to all industrious, peaceful, and respectable members of 
society. ‘The grievance has become so insupportable that the 
Government has at last consented to try and mitigate it by in- 
troducing the long-promised “ Intoxicating Liquors (Licensing) 
Bill.” 

It is not my intention here to enter upon the merits and 





sentations of ‘‘ M.P.” as to my depreciation of ‘* study, education, | demerits of this Bill, but whatever they may be, there is one 
knowledge, and culture.” Should you allow me to do so, I shall | point very clear, viz., that it is an attempt to put down this cry- 
deal with them in a subsequent letter. —I am, Sir, &c., |ing evil of intoxication,—and as such it deserves the earnest 
T. H. Bripaes. | sympathy and support of the whole nation. And yet we are told 
- — | that this Bill is not likely to get through this session. Why 
“THE ‘SAGACITY’ OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH | not? Is it possible that the principle can be opposed by 
OF IRELAND.” anyone but the publicans and the drunkards? Surely we 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] are not yet sunk so low as to be governed by them? 
Str,—Will you allow an Irish clergyman to thank you for your | Not directly, perhaps, but indirectly, if we are to believe those per- 
article last Saturday on ‘‘ The Protestant Church of Ireland, &c.” ? | sons who te)l us that the brewers have immense influence in the 
It is only simple truth to say that you ‘have said more truth of | House and in the country. If it is indeed true that these brewers 
the Synod’s proceedings than has been said ix all the Synod’s dis- | have this great influence, why, in the name of common decency, 
cussions ; and yet I almost think that you do not know either how | has this evil been allowed to goon so long? I do not think it is: 
much truth you have spoken, or how much occasion there is for | an exaggeration to say that three-fourths of the public-houses in 
your speaking it. It is palpable that the Synod “ can scarcely be | this country are, directly ar indirectly, in the hands of the 
regarded as a very sagacious interpreter of the times and their | brewers. Why have they not taken a little pains to see that they 
signs;” that they have ‘no sense of any other serious danger ” | are respectably conducted ? 
besides Ritualism ; that their contention is ‘‘ one of the mostaston- | I have the pleasure of being acquainted with several brewers, 
ishing pieces of narrow assumption ;” that they have no “implicit | some of whom occupy what is called a high positien in society, and 
confidence in the power of truth, especially if combined with a1 who profess to take a great interest in social, and even religious 
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It has always been a source of wonder to me that 


| to be monopolized by that body? After all that can be said in 


these men could have easy consciences while houses with their | disparagement of titular distinctions, the fact remains that they 


pames over the doors, from which they derived the greater part of 
their incomes, were being pointed at by the city missionary and the 


bring with them position and fortune, and that the acquisition 


of these ought not to depend on whether an artist paints with 


‘seman as England's curse and the poor man’sruin. And what | one vehicle or another, or whether he exhibits his works in Pall 
do the brewers say to all this? I do not suppose that any of them | Mall or in Burlington House. 
shink it a desirable state of things, though they may not consider | Oneof the most delightful landscapes in the room, nay, the very 


themselves responsible for it, or believe themselves capable of 
introducing any reform. If this is so, surely they are the last 


best of its class, is Mr. Dodgson’s “Summer Morning on the 
| Lyn” (240). He has given us a veritable fragment of nature in 


le to offer any opposition to the Government when it tries to | this leafy dell, with golden sunshine scarcely intercepted by young 


step in and do their work. 


ash trees, that yet throw a refreshing shade over the stream as it 


I am not a teetotaller or much of a believer in temperance | winds gently over its rocky bed. Here are to be found some of 


societies, but I do protest, as I hope the whole nation will protest, 


against being governed by the brewers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KR. H. B. 








ART. 


—@——_ 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. 

{ae Water-Colour Society and the Institute have both lately 
opened their annual exhibitions, and, notwithstanding the unusually 
low number of pictures exhibited by the latter, both are of great 
interest. To begin with the elder society, Mr. George Fripp 
sill maintains his supremacy as the most vigorous and accomplished 
of English landscape-painters, and in his ‘“ Loch Etichan” (113) 
ives one more sign how firmly he has laid hold of the scenery of 
the Scotch Highlands. It might be put the other way,—that the 
mountains had taken a firm hold of the artist, since no man who 
was not deeply impressed by them could so forcibly present their 
solitary grandeur and awful silence. And observe the apparently 
simple means used ; not cloud, rain, or whirlwind (perfectly legiti- 
mate means in themselves), but only plain sunshine, falling on bare 
rock and sparsely-growing herbage, yet too weak to melt the snow 
that lies upon the rounded summit or is drifted into the cold- 
shadowed hollows of Ben na Muich Dhui. ‘The late Mr. Leslie 
used to ask why battle-pieces were always painted with thunder, 
lightning, and cloud ; were all battles fought in a thunderstorm ? 
or was there no way of suggesting the terrors of mortal conrbat but 
by the introduction of a sympathetic strife of the elements? The 
common treatment of mountain scenery (more excusable because 
more frequently true) suggests the kindred question,—is there no 
way to represent the mystery and grandeur of the mountains but by 
wreathing them with mists and involving them in gloom? Mr. G. 
Fripp’s answer is a clearly affirmative one. The thing can be done,— 
byhim. ‘This picture, then, is possessed of what is the very soul of 
landscape,—character. And looking round at others by the same 
artist, it will be found that they are all distinguished by that 
inestimable quality. If in one we see the solemn repose that 


reigns in the heart of the mountains, we find in ‘“*The Pass of 


Awe” (107) depicted with equal force the impetuous hurry of the 
mountain stream as it rushes out of its reservoir amid the hills and 
whirls now darkly in the shade, now sparkling in the sunshine that 
momentarily breaks through the flying clouds. It is unnecessary 
to pursue the idea in detail through all the pictures contributed by 
Mr. Fripp to this exhibition,—“ Trebarwith Sands” (15), “Tin- 
tagel Castle” (37), ‘*South Stoke, Berks” (21), and “The 
Thames in Autumn” (262). Each one speaks clearly enough for 
‘itself; while few will fail to perceive, and be delighted with, the 
breadth of treatment, the fine gradation, and pure transparent 
colour that exist in all. ‘To a reasonable man, interested in art, 
but unacquainted with the politics (or, as Fielding has it, 
“‘politrics”) of the art-world, the thought may occur, why, in 


| 


| the highest qualities of the landscape-painter,—the silver shadow 


| that veils but not obscures the underlying warmth of colour; 
| leafiness perfectly expressed ; the tender grey and delicate curves 
of the water-worn rocks where they peer above the stream; the 
glowing nut-brown of the river-bed as seen through the water 
itself ; general fullness of tone; and last, not least, the modesty of 
nature that governs the whole. No artist makes better use than 
Mr. Dodgson of broken tones and broken colours; thereby he 
secures a richness and variety otherwise unattainable. ‘The gal- 
lery contains other examples of his most delightful art, among 
which may be specially noted a small rocky coast scene, looking 
out seawards, called the ‘ Morning after the Wreck ” (253), and 
another view on the Lyn (230), with the sun, towards which the 
eye is turned, sparkling on every leaf and stone. 

The very desirable but rare quality of shadow which casts a 
transparent veil of silver over underlying colour is also to be 
found in Mr. T. Danby’s “Gwynant Lake” (24), a beautiful 
picture, in which once again he has invested the mountains of his 
well-beloved Wales with a mysterious glory, such as it happens 
only to a few to appreciate (even if it comes before their eyes) in 
nature. ‘The Cloud” (76) is such another. But though he 
most frequently, as in these, sets forth a world of bright and 
peaceful beauty such as poets dream in their happiest moments, 
he is not insensible to the beauty of another sort that comes with 
mountain gloom and brazen-tinged cloud. In ‘The Rainbow” 
(83) the mountains are pale and ghostly in the watery gleam that 
by contrast makes the background of inky cloud yet more pitchy 
and threatening. Soon, it seems, all will be swept out of sight by 
a general down-pour of rain. Meantime, the bow glistens against 
the advancing cloud, not (as sometimes painted) hard and im- 
movable like the segment of a gigantic wheel, but fitful and 
evanescent, stronger here and fainter there, and with iride- 
scent light skilfully rendered. ‘This picture is not conveniently 
placed, but will repay careful inspection. The art which has 
given such largeness to the mountains is of the first order. 
Turn from this picture of storm and terror to one of smiling 
May. ‘Thun in Spring” (214), by Mr. A. Hunt, is in every 
way a masterly little drawing. It is inspired with the fresh air of 
the season, and both in general and in detail abounds with beauties. 
| Down a sunny hill adorned with fruit trees in full blossom the eye 
travels to the picturesque castle and town of Thun, perched on its 
mound in mid-plain, and wanders on over flats and slopes tinted 
with the varied colours of early growths, to the mighty barrier of 
the Alps, that tower over all and mingle their highest crags and snows 
with the brilliant clouds. Observe the combined tenderness and 
decision in the painting of the mountains, the art with which cliff- 
edge and gentler slope are distinguished, the receding space of the 
distant plain, the dainty colour of the fruit-blossom, repeating as 
it does the misty mountain grey, and giving breadth to the pic- 
ture, and, above all, the soft yet brilliant daylight that over- 
| spreads the whole. ‘I'he force and refinement of this little drawing 





the distribution among artists of the honours of their/ mark it out as one of the notable pictures of the year. Of Mr. 
profession is so consummate a master as Mr. George Fripp | Hunt’s other pictures the most remarkable is “‘ A Land of 
completely overlooked? Why is not he, why are not Burton, | Smouldering Fire ” (70), detailed notice of which is for the 
Dodgson, A. Hunt, T. Danby, Hine, and others that might be| present reserved. 

named, as well entitled to be members of the Royal Academy as! Mr. Pinwell’s picture ‘*‘ Away from Town” (130) represents a 
{Heaven save the mark!) Mr. Vicat Cole? The answer of the | group composed of a lady and children standing and sitting in the 
Academy would, no doubt, be that those persons do not send ‘home-field that adjoins a picturesque old country mansion, now 
pictures to the Academy exhibitions ; that the Academy is a pri- | apparently fallen into the condition of a dilapidated farm-house, 
vate (though royally patronized) association, and (it should, but | with a numerous tenantry of pigeons fluttering about roof, turret, 
‘will not, be added) is more concerned to attract shillings to its | and gables, and in the foreground a turkey-cock and henconfronting 
‘own coffers than to superintend the general interests of British | the above-mentioned group, It is not easy to read a meaning in 
Art. Passing by the curious agility of a body which, when any- | this picture without the aid of the catalogue; and it would almost 
thing is to be got from the public, pretends to a national posi- | seem as if, having posed and painted a group of persons with 





tion, but when any duty is claimed from it pleads its private 
character, and admitting for a moment the soundness of the an- 
Swers anticipated above, it is time to ask in the interest of Art, is 
the Academy to continue the sole fountain of honour to artists, 
orare all honours that flow towards artists from a higher source 


' countenances nearly discharged of all meaning, or at least indi- 
cating no lively interest in anything around them, the artist had 
cast about for a title which should explain this vacuity, and had 

‘finally chosen that which the picture now bears, not only as 

| supplying a reason for this emptiness of expression in the mental 
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lassitude that may be supposed to follow the high-pitched excite- | of Houses in Oxford who had submitted the vote of Censure 
ment of a season in ‘Town ;” but also as reconciling the incon- | Oxford Convocation, addressed the professor upon his ®t the 
gruity between the place and the persons by suggesting a tempo- | appointment to Hereford in warm terms of congratalation 4 
rary hiring of country quarters by a town-bred family. Probably | are not only satisfied,” said these gentlemen, at the conclusio _- 
the picture is only a portrait-piece, and its title an artifice | their address, “that your religious belief is sound, but me 
to conceal the fact. However, there are grace and refinement | forward with confidence in your endeavours to preach the Gos 
in the principal figure, and the background (which may be the | of Christ in its integrity.” It is curious, too, that before this ti 
hill-country of North Somerset) is painted with much feeling. | the University had stultified its own decision, having eatablished 
But figures and background are not in keeping, the former betray- | a Board of Examiners in Theology, with the Regius Professor 
ing by the blackness of their shadows and total absence of open- | its head :— * 
air effect the faulty method of an artist who, perhaps, studied his “ By this step,” says Miss Hampden, “the University placed itself ; 
landscape on the spot, but certainly painted his figures in the | # somewhat anomalous position; for the same authority which had 
studio. Mr. Pinwell would do well to take a lesson from De aloe jesse p Ree one Base pe needy? saci oa Soe from 
. a 
Hooghe ; or (to go no further than this very gallery ) from Mr. statute placed him at the head of the Examiners in Divinity.” — 
Alfred Fripp, whose picture, “Ihe End of the Day” (121), i8) The controversies in which Dr. Hampden was involved, and whic 
remarkable for the very quality which is so notably wanting in| just have greatly embittered his life, have passed i to te b 
Mr. Pinwell’s. The golden evening sunshine here pervades the | . 14 are not likel : t= y > oblivion, 

, j — ely to be revived by the publication of this yoly 
whole drawing, and affects every object in it. The figures stand | 7), position held by the late Bish f Hereford me. 
i d do not, as in ‘“*‘ Away from Town,” adhere 4 sere, Hap Se a ee ee 
OF MOVE ID SPACS, ANC AO NOs, & : 7 = ’ versialist and theologian is well known to the students of his ess 
to the background. It is no discredit to Mr. Pinwell that Mr. A. on Christianit dof bis Bansten Lectures: oh ay 
Fripp is the riper artist ; but it is not amiss to remember that it is : a a ee Wee ee 
: ’ ‘ : : man is pourtrayed in this memoir for the first time. The picture 
one thing to make careful studies of divers objects on the same | j, ,o¢ unpleasi but it 1 1 
: s ‘ . pleasing, but it lacks colour. If, as we doubt not 
piece of paper, and another and more difficult thing to bind them the writer has made the best use of her materials, the materials 
. ’ 
a a coherent whole such as alone deserves the name of | 1144+ have been scanty. He was born in Barbadoes in 1793, and 
; . ‘“* was descended from a junior branch of the same stock as the 
Mr. Walker sends nothing. Rumour says he has been wholly patriot John Hampden.” When five years old, he was sent to 
pre-occupied by preparations for the Academy exhibition. Yet England, and placed under the care of a clergyman, with whom he 
po eng Ms a sag ought to retain some sense of brotherhood, remained until 1811, when he entered as a Commoner at Orie 
and not leave to their fellows the entire burden (however well | « ry 
senate te See) of meistiining tn eal College, Oxford, where he found associates in Whately and Arnold, 
’ Two years later he gained a double-first, and soon afterwards the- 
“ Ferre jugum pariter dolosi.” prize for the Latin essay. In 1814 he was elected a Fellow of his. 
There still remain many excellent pictures unnoticed; for some | College. Hampden was always a shy, reserved man, more ready 
remarks on which, as well as on the exhibition at the Institute, | to conceal than to display his knowledge, and Bishop Hinds attri- 
another occasion must be sought. V. | butes it to his disposition that in after years he never once spoke 
in the House of Lords :— 


“In the earlier part of his life,” he writes, “ this habit may have been 
in the way of his obtaining the more rapid advancement, as his talents, 











B O O K S. learning, and sterling character deserved. When the Professorship of 

a Hebrew was conferred on Pusey, he observed to me quietly, ‘I should 

. have much liked the appointment.’ I named what he said to a common 
THE LATE BISHOP HAMPDEN.* friend, who had some influence, and would certainly have exerted it to 


Tne modest title of this volume fitly describes its character. It | procure the appointment for him. The reply was, ‘I never knew that 
is not a thoroughly satisfactory biography of Dr. Hampden, and | Hampden understood ei 7 = keep his light under a bushel, 
indeed such a work could scarcely be written by a daughter's hand, reared _ arednciaeated _ eae —" 

but it contains some interesting memorials of a wise and good | Another friend of Hampden’s relates one or two amusing instances 
man, Five-and-thirty years ago Hampden was the best abused of his bashfulness ag a young man. The two collegians went to 
clergyman in England. ‘The ‘“ Tractites,” as Archbishop Whately | thé Lakes, taking with them a introduction to Southey, but on 
called them, denounced him as a heretic, and the unmeaning cry | '¢@ching Greta Hall ‘‘ Hampden’s repugnance to anything verging 
was loudly echoed by Evangelicals who had never read a word of | 0% the aggressive was too much for him, and on looking round 
his writings. In these days, when theological rancour, if not after I had rapped at the door, I saw him skipping over the 
less bitter, is more restrained, it is difficult to understand the bushes and strawberry -beds, and making his way to the garden- 
meaning of so rabid an assault upon a divine who believed, | 8%*¢- The writer adds, and the incident is worth recording, 
as any one may see who reads his University sermons, in every that Southey liked his modesty » sent a kindly note to Hampden, 
important dogma of the Christian faith that is cherished by and offered to breakfast with the tourists on the following 
the most rigidly orthodox of Protestants. No doubt Dr. | ™orning: And here is a pleasant picture from the same pen :— 
Hampden’s firm attitude against the Oxford party made| “I was at Oriel for my potty year as Fellow from 1816to 
him peculiarly offensive to men who were drifting rapidly to Roman- a a a on co en = — aan ae 
ism, but it is not soclear why he was denounced by Evangelical | remember spending a day with him at Farringdon, where he had a 
Churchmen. One thing, however, is evident,—his writings were | curacy, I being the first of his Oriel brethren who had seen either his 
condemned without being understood, and in many casce| bite or tinal tin house, with a very ‘woo’ Htdog-rocay, and the 
without having been read. When Archbishop Howley remon- Sesabiettdile had to be thrust close Ae the Phere 4 and 'to make 
strated in the House of Lords against Hampden’s appointment as | my cup and plate admissible, the tea-pot—not the tea-kettle !—had to 
Regius Professor of Divinity, he made no charge against him of | be forced into the grate, and the tea-cups filled from it. When hearts 
false doctrine, but preferred the miserable plea that Dr. Hampden | *"¢ light and true, a small matter makes much mirth. 

‘was opposed by the great majority of the University. Inaletter| To a naturally strong intellect Hampden added indomitable 
which is only an extract, but which occupies fourteen pages of the | perseverance, and it was early evident to those who knew him 
memoir, Dr. Hampden demands from the Archbishop of Canter- | best that he would be a distinguished man. He was ordained 
bury a distinct statement of the charges brought against him, and | priest in 1817, and took several curacies before his path in life 
he especially desires him to say whether he had ever read his writ- | became settled. In 1827 he published his Essay on the Philosophi- 
ings. We do not find that this reasonable request was granted, cal Evidence of Christianity, in the following year a volume of 
and Archdeacon Hare, who had no friendship or even acquaintance | Yarochial Sermons, and in 1829 he returned to Oxford and was 
with Hampden, does not hesitate to declare that of the thousands | appointed Examiner for the B.A. degree. He took private pupils 
who rushed to sign addresses against him, ‘‘it is too plain that | as well as a tutorship in his own college, and in 1832, having been 


hardly any one has studied Dr. Hampden’s writings with the view | appointed Bampton Lecturer, delivered a series of discourses on 


of forming his decision.” The persecution of Hampden in 1836 | ‘‘ The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its Relation to Christian 
for lectures he had delivered four years previously, and the episcopal | Theology,”—lectures which, strange to say, considering the lack of 
attack upon him in 1847, when Lord John Russell named him eloquence in the speaker and the abstruse nature of the subject, 
to the Queen for the See of Hereford, were both conducted with con- | attracted very large congregations. It is interesting to read that 
siderable malice and without argument; but it is a striking proof while writing these lectures, “his young children were often 
how a really honest man will live down opposition, that the Heads | playing noisily round him.” Not long afterwards Hampden was 
| appointed Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, which seems at that time 


* Some Memorials of Rev. Dickson H ; i - : 
Daughter, Henrietta p AE ly pn Rng Wei "% Baited by bis | to have sadly needed a vigorous head. We are told that the dis- 
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e was deplorable, the funds embarrassed, the chapel in almost 


cipli 1 
a es condition. 


boured unceasingly i / 
= | sesame himself in all departments. At his own expense the 


ging was restored, and made fit for divine service; the Principal's 
ings (as the residence is called in Oxford) were rebuilt; other parts 
of the building were restored and beautified, at the cost of at least 
£4,000. He took the greatest pleasure and interest in watching the 
improvements, both within and without ; he loved to see things gradu- 
ally taking shape and order. ‘I wish to leave everything better than I 
find it,’ he was used to say.” 
Honours fell rapidly on Hampden, for in 1834 he was appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, and in 1836 Regius Professor 
of Divinity. He was now forty-three years old, and up to this 
time his course had been a smooth one. The stcrm was presently 
to burst upon him. Dr. Hampden had opposed the innovations of 
the High-Church party, and he had advocated the claims of Dis- 
genters and the abolition of University tests. No wonder, then, 
that he was denounced as a teacher of false doctrine. Four years 
had passed since the delivery of the Bampton Lectures, yet now 
for the first time those lectures were discovered to contain principles 
which tended to subvert ‘‘ the whole fabric and reality of Christian 
truth.” Remembering the University appointments bestowed on Dr. 
Hampden between 1832 and 1836, the reader will agree with Dr. 
Arnold that the charge instituted in the latter year was in effect 
an admission of previous supineness on the part of the eighty-one 
graduates, fellows, and tutors who signed the declaration against 
him :— P 

«“ Was there over,” Arnold wrote at the time, “an accusation involving 
its unhappy promoters in such a dilemmaof infamy? Compromisers of 
mischievous principles in 1832, 1833, 1834, and 1835—or slanderers of a 
good and most Christian man in 1836—disqualified for the office of religious 
instructors, upon their own showing, by four years of either dullness or 
indifference, during which they could not understand or did not notice 
what was ‘mischievous,’—or else by one month of audacious and 
unprincipled calumny !” 

In spite of this rabid attack, Hampden held his way calmly, but 
he felt it deeply notwithstanding :— 

“He could not walk down the High Street without passing many 

whom he had been accustomed to greet in a friendly manner, who, 
without one note of warning, had set themselves to act against him to 
the utmost of their ability. The very notoriety that was thus forced 
upon him was painful to one of his sensitive disposition. An outspoken 
friend said to him, ‘Abuse you? Of course they will, if you are worth 
abusing,’ adding, with quiet humour, ‘I wish they would abuse me.’ 
Another dear old friend wrote to him, ‘They have tried to blow you 
out, but have only made you blaze.’” 
A few pleasing anecdotes are related of Dr. Hampden’s residence 
at Ewelme, the living attached to the Regius Professorship, where 
he spent, says his daughter, the happiest portion of his life. 
“There his intercourse with his parishioners, both rich and poor, 
and with his neighbours, was a long summer-day of goodwill and 
kindly feeling,” and we are told how the older people who found 
“ writing hard to read” would ge to him to have their family letters 
tead to them. 

In 1847, upon the nomination of Hampden to the see of Here- 
ford, the attack of 1836 was renewed, and “‘ thousands ” of clergy- 
men, according to the estimate of Archdeacon Hare, ‘‘ rushed 
forward with blind, reckless impetuosity, to do what they could 
to condemn and crush a brother.” On the other hand, some 
of the best men in the country expressed their sympathy at 
this crisis, and even the Bishop of Oxford, who had pub- 
licly opposed the appointment, was constrained to acknowledge 
the soundness of Hampden’s faith, and of the views put forth by 
him in the Bampton Lectures. The vigorous but vain attempts 
made to set aside the election served but to add to the reputation 
of the new bishop, and from the date of his consecration to that 
of his death, a period of twenty years, Hampden was allowed to 
fulfil his episcopal duties in peace. Although his tastes inclined 
him to intellectual pursuits (he owned once that it was his ear- 
nest desire to leave a name in literature), he threw all the energy 
of his nature into the active duties of his position, and proved 
that learning need be no impediment to the usefulness even of a 
bishop. 

More might be said about these memorials, for they touch upon 
many topics which awaken as keen an interest now as they did 
twenty years ago. ‘The lesson taught by Hampden’s life is also as 
much needed as ever. The intolerance of ecclesiastics who deemed 
God’s truth as narrow as their own souls was exercised to the utter- 


n the instruction of the members, 


most against a sincere Christian and a brave man. A quarter of 
acentury ago Hampden was pronounced a heretic; no one, at 


least no Protestant, thinks of him as a heretic now, and no one, 
even in Convocation, would dare to say, as his High-Church 
enemies said long ago, that his principles were opposed to the 


faith of the Gospel, or to the articles and creeds of the Church of 


England. Yet the man never recanted, never changed one article 
of his belief, never faltered in his stand against what he deemed to 
be error. He died as he had lived, and takes his place without 
question among the orthodox divines of the Church of England. 
The fact that men like Tillotson and Hampden have been accused 
of heresy in their lifetime, and numbered after their deaths with 
faithful Christians and Churchmen, should surely teach both clergy 
and laity the wisdom of exercising, above all other gifts, the most. 
excellent gift of charity. 





LILLIPUT LECTURES.* 
WE know very few literary efforts which are the better for being 
divided and distributed through the numbers of a periodical, but 
unquestionably lectures, unless on one subject, or of a very high 
character indeed, are among the number ; and those before us, 
though containing, as they do, many charming pages, are no ex- 
ception. ‘There are passages and verses in this little book whick 
we should be the poorer for missing, and yet when the author tells 
us these lectures are to be to the young folk a sort of strap or 
string to tie things together with, we feel that we prefer the 
lectures themselves untied, and without stronger link than they 
had in their original form, and we have a reason for this. Pleasant 
and suggestive as they are in themselves, they have not sufli- 
cient substance to bear welding together, and their want of 
substantiality is due to no lack of power on the author's 
part, but to his having committed the very common fault of trying 
to serve two masters; while his whole heart and one eye are 
fixed on the listening child, his other eye and at least one-half of 
his brain are turned towards the parent of whose presence behind 
his chair he is perpetually conscious. ‘‘I’m not saying anything 
you need disapprove, indeed I’m not,” is his constant protest. 
“T am only holding out a cup,” as he himself tells us ; “ you may 
pour what wine you will into it.” And this double magnetism 
gives to much of his teaching an indefiniteness which eager 
children resent beyond everything. He has, he says, “laid dowe 
nothing positively that could not be stated in terms which should 
leave conscientious differences untouched.” In religious questions 
he gives his conviction that “ it would not have been fair in a book 
of this kind to state any religious truths or beliefs in terms which . 
would not be equally acceptable to devout persons of all shades 
of opinion; and in other cases he says, ‘‘I have taken so much 
pains to turn difficult corners, that I feel sure if, on a first glance, 
any speculative reader thinks he has hit upon something with 
which he or his school does not agree, yet that a second glance 
will assure him that the language I have used is really universal ; 
and he instances this from his paper on Government, which he 
says will serve as such a cup as that of which he has spoken, not 
only for a Republican, as well as an Absolutist, but will serve the 
same purpose (though not in the same degree) for the upholding 
the priaciple of No-government and Non-resistance. He illustrates 
the care he has taken in this respect thus. He says he had written 
that to make war was the most awful of the duties of a Govern- 
ment (of course when it happened to be its duty), but fearing the 
word duty” might not be sufficiently elastic to include every 
member of the Peace Congress, he says he has in the text 
‘“‘turned” the question, by using a phrase in which no one can 
feel his conscience compromised for a moment, and has said, ‘‘ the 
last and most dreadful purpose for which a government is set up,’ 
&c. On turning to the chapter to see if this had been stated in 
some form less puzzling to young minds than it appeared to our 
more mature, and possibly therefore complicated judgment, 
we find that the expression is used in connection with the 
subject of employing soldiers and sailors, ‘‘ where another 
country wants to do harm to the country we are supposing 
in this lecture.” ‘To repel such harm (the author would 
originally have said, following] the impulse of his own mind), 





y one of the most awful duties of government; but fearing the 
| stern eye of the parent behind his chair who has just made a 
| speech at Manchester, he says instead, “This is one of the most 
| dreadful purposes for which Government is set up.” Like the 
| preacher, he is safe from questioning, or two inquiries would at 
‘once present themselves to the mind of any sharp boy of ten, 
| which would leave him on the horns of a dilemma, or compel him 

to resign his charge into parental hands at once. Is it dreadful to 
| repel national harm? And if not, why do you say it is for this 
dreadful purpose Government is set up ? Do you mean Government 
is a dreadful thing? Surely the word “duty,” which is plain and 
| clear, and may at any time be painful, or pleasing, or necessary, would 
| have been far simpler. We have dwelt at some length upon this 


| 
| © Lilliput Lectures, By the Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” London: Strahan and Co. 
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point, because it is the weak point in this author’s writing, and 
by reason of it he has marred the force and beauty of all his 
later lectures. At present, he says, ‘‘ These pages may be used by 
anyone who believes in God and goodness, and do not contain 
a single proposition which need clash with any instruction in 
morals, arts, science, politics, or religious doctrine, which any 
teacher may wish to convey to a child.” And the consequence is 
that in those lectures which treat specially of any moral or reli- 
gious question, there is an absence of colour and tone which the 


. . ere 
| of a pyramid, a picture of a mosque, and a picture of a Chinese temple, 


While he looks at these, a sense, at first vague and confused, comes o 
him that there is something which the pyramid, the pointed dome of the 
mosque, and the pointed and sloped roof of the Chinese temple all 
remind him of. He puzzles over it, perhaps ; or perhaps it immediate} 
strikes him that the thing they all remind him of is a tent. T y 
| perhaps, he thinks of the roof of a Grecian temple, say the Parthenon. 
| and the spire of a Gothic church, say Strasburg Cathedral; and the 
dome of St. Peter’s, at Rome. Then, perhaps, he thinks of the pot 
towers of other churches, and of Norman-Gothic buildings, like the 
Temple Church in London. These very last remind him of somethin, 
| too. Whatisit? Perhaps he has to consider; but at last the ides 


author’s knowledge of children should have taught him is as | comes,—a fortification. Then, perhaps, he will go on thinking and thinki 
distasteful to them as it is insipid to their parents. A work | about more buildings and more still, till he is able to classify them, the 
intended “to be used by fathers and mothers as Sunday-school | tower-like buildings all in a row, as it were; the tent-like buildings the 


same; and so on.” 





teachers use notes,” should not fall short in suggestion at the very F ‘ : ; 
moment it is possible something may be said not absolutely patent When one considers the amount of information which appears to 
to, and endorsed by, the parental mind before. Is it possible that | be conveyed into the mind only to be wasted, for want of the exer. 
our author is unaware that when he says to any number | ©8¢ of this power of comparing and combining, we shall see the 


of children, “The word ‘church’ has more meanings than | force of our author's suggestions. We do not know in what relation 


one, we must try and find one that will do just now, | to children he stands generally, but we gather from these pages 
and be quite true, and yet leave all the other meanings quite | that could he but divest himself of the defect we have noticed 
as they are in the minds of your parents and teachers,”—is it earlier in our criticism, he would make an admirable teacher of the 
possible that he does not know that every child with head enough | subjects within his range ; assisting his pupils in the most valuable 
to listen would forget the rest of what he was saying in speculat- of all requirements, the art of thinking for themselves. 
ing as to what those other meanings were with which he was not 
to intermeddle? and that in the definite form ‘ This is one true LA BELLE FRANCE.* 
eon a a "4 fifty _— he “rs = oe "9 | Tus volume is already three years old ; but it has gained so much 
spiritual idea he has it in him to teach, an roppe e seed of a} ae ie 
iaiiale which would bear fruit hereafter , We have been severe | a phe papel anne — ~ tae — a 
in our strictures on this one point; it is with a sense of relief we | i; ;. inevitable that one should at present regard the secheneil 
turn to the pleasanter task before us, for there are charming pages | France. that we caanct sefcain from drawing attention to it even 
in this little book. ‘The verses scattered throughout it are generally | now, though a great part of France has changed its whole 
good, always such as commend themselves toa child's mind; but the | aspect since the book was first published. 
juvenile world is already familiar with what Mr. Browne can do in | ‘The beauty of Madame Parkes-Belloc’s sketches of the old 
this way. The chapter on ‘‘Science and Philosophy” is, We | cities of France isin great measure due to her own apparentl 
think, the best i ¢ for i i hat on “ The | + goede oe? J 
Sky” ia for is beauty. Whee lato cil who wil ant enter | ent goo toe ar hy ow ol ls et provacs bough es 
into the spirit of these lines, and feel his own thought has been | us by her graceful and picturesque descriptions. We learn to pity 
translated into language, or perhaps in its dormant chrysalis state | prance as if there were a melancholy spell over her destinies 
been given a new form and beauty ?— while we read these pages which seem full everywhere of a half- 
pathetic presage of evils to come,—a presage, not of course, 
unnatural in any author writing under that reign of Lonis 
Napoleon during which the events of every fresh year were hardly 
thought of as more than a ‘ perhaps’ before they came, or as more 
than a reprieve when they had gone, but which, nevertheless, 
lends a meaning and a truth of colour to these sketches which 
they hardly possessed before. Madame Parkes-Belloc paints the 
better, that she hardly seems to appreciate the sadness of her own 
tone of feeling. In the very fine bit of Euglish which she gives 
us as an introduction, she depicts the true life of France as full of 
local and municipal individuality, which yet has not the strength 
to assert itself against superficial modern ideas,—although these 
ideas themselves are rather propagandist fushions than propagandist 
faiths. She tells us of old glories and beauties destroyed, not 
because new ideas have seized upon the people who lived amongst 
these old glories, but because ‘after all, one must follow the fashion,’ 
—i.e., because the local spirit has not the energy and self-confidence 
to contest the invasion of new notions with which it has so little 
sympathy. She tells us in many—perhaps in most—of these 
sketches, of the causeless destruction of the past by a present that 
has no particular reason for what it does, no zeal and energy of 
propagandist improvement, but only a certain want of power to 
resist a wave of modernism that is almost external to itself :— 
“Twenty years ago the strong cachet of the Middle Ages yet remained 
in the French provinces. ‘93 had torn up the ancient civilization by the 
roots, but, like a forest tree felled in full leaf, the branches yet continued 
green, and their ruins still cumbered the mossy soil, so that one might 
perceive where the stately growth had been. The Revolution of July 


Made her heart beat more than thunder. ‘ * 
“ And my Thought came trembling back always appears to me to have been more destructive, because it was 
Hat wilh ceasing en bar tonsh. 4 pursued to its results with far more calculation. For instance, it was in 
hol with something ch tie dlles @/ 1832 that the monumental beauty of Sens was destroyed; and the 
ee till che tee Hund ned Med : municipalities under Louis Philippe pulled down and rebuilt, and swept 
Shad nak Mak ond teal oonie and garnished, in obedience to ideas which told more heavily upon what 
Will that out thing seem plain - remained of ancient France, than did the mad violence of the Great 
: , Revolution. 1830 took up the broken thread of 1789, and pieced it with 
The book is worth buying for the sake of those lines alone, and | its own new skein; until, in 1848, the whole snapped, as ever, at the 
there are many like them. The chapter on “ Cities” will please | “°*kest part. But tho great destructor, from which there is at once no 
‘ me aha appeal, and, after which, no possibility of restoration, is the spirit of the 
children, not from any special information it gives them, but from present age embodied in the actual ruling power. When I walk through 
its sympathy with their own thoughts on the subject. Some men, | the enormous streets and boulevards of New Paris, I feel appalled by the 
says our author, are sent into the world with a great gift of notice- nin me — — to —— me it neta for it — > 
. : en SF ile waa J ee imprint of an idea which is becoming dominant over Europe, and which, 
vey of babies, and he then gives some valuable hints to | little as I love it, I feel forced to jr with as much aie grace as may 
wake up that faculty, if it happen to be dormant in any of his | bo ; for it is evidently the condition of the future. For the moment, the 
audience. Here is a passage, the idea conveyed in which might be | individuality of man, as expressed in his dwelling and physical arrange- 


indefinitely worked out by a boy or girl of ordinary intelligence :— | ¢"S is gone,—suppressed. The human creature no longer builds for 





‘* Into the skies, one summer’s day, 
I sent a little Thought away; 
Up to where, in the blue round, 
The sun sat shining without sound. 

‘‘Then my Thought came back to me. 
Little Thought, what did you see 
In the regions whence you come ? 

And when I spuke my Thought was dumb. 

“‘ But she breathed of what was there, 

In the pure bright upper air; 
And, because my Thought so shone, 
I knew she had been shone upon. 

“‘Next, by night a Thought I sent 
Up into the firmament ; 

When the eager stars were out, 
And the still moon shone about, 

“ And my Thought went past the moon, 
In between the stars, but soon 
Held her breath and durst not stir, 
For the fear that covered her; 

Then she thought, in this demur: 

“* Dare I look beneath the shade, 

Into where the worlds are made; 
Where the suns and stars are wrought? 
Shall I meet another Thought ? 

«‘* Will that other Thought have wings? 
Shall I meet strange, heavenly things ? 
Thought of Thoughts, and Light of Lights, 
Breath of Breaths, and Night of Nights?’ 

“Then my Thought began to hark 
In the illuminated dark, 

Till the silence, over, under, 











“Lot us suppose a person, young or old, to have bofore hima picturo | * La Belle France, By Bessie Parkes-Belloc. London: Strahan and Co. 1863. 
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ates for himself; no longer lets loose its fancy, his humour, | utterly and distinctively modern, and have, on the whole, really 
7 mm ‘the facile ies o 4 pon pa | ceased to yearn after the past at which the provinces still cast back 
Sado kend, and lay ines his streets and erect his eae” | wistful glances. Paris is not thoughtful in her modernism ; she is the 
reverse of thoughtful, fanatical; but she is, in this, at least, at 
one with herself, while provincial France is not. ‘Throughout these 
sketches Madame Parkes-Belloc perpetually notes and regrets the 
fatal influence exercised by the Reds of Paris over the provinces. 
In the striking account of the old Breton city of Guingamp she 
| tells us :— 
own passive resignation of spirit; and there is something to our| 1744 mash of tho old aprit subxiated in the province, the towne could 
minds almost equally characteristic of the state of France in the | the metropolis in 1793. Rheims was deluged in blood, and the atrocities 
healing febrifuge which she finds for the heat and dust of a present | committed at Nantes are a bye-word ; and these things were ordered by 
with which she feels little sympathy, in the shadow of a mighty = who came — from Paris, and sent up their exulting reports to 
ao the secret of whose power has, however, for the time vanished ead-quarters, and who were enabled to work their evil will because the 





himself, decor 
his notions of 
Jeast economy 


Iusury—go han 
The fatalism with which France has too often accepted that 


ive gospel of doing, for the sake of the masses, what does not 
conduce to the well-being of the separate elements which go to | 
make up the masses,—what we may call the gospel of the plébis- | 
cite, the gospel that the parts must submit to be overridden by 
the whole,—is perfectly reflected even in Madame Parkes-Belloc’s 


wholesome local life of each province had been bound and gagged for a 
hundred years past. ‘C’était une suite de cette centralization fatale qui 


« A sense of repose and stability is therefore to be found in the older | begin mes Hoe ls ae toute entitre & la mercie d'une bande 

things, which to some states of mind constitutes thoir greatest charm. | ¢ sacripants,’ observes the historian of Guingamp. 
The imagination, which by their aid can travel back into the past, is |—a remark on which recent events supply a striking comment, as 
thereby delivered temporarily from the anxieties and agitations of the | they show a reactionary hatred towards Paris which has sprung 
Be Diep mast be the grist, or prelound tho mental Gioguiet, which | up in the provinces in consequence of this sense of injurious 


cannot be soothed by plunging into a completely different set of associa- | bisged 
tions. It is as much as to say that the effort cannot be made. For me centralization. But we do not at all believe that mere administra- 


there is no a — would = at 9 calmed by ce hi | tive centralization could have led to this moral chasm between 
currence to the life of former ages. is 1s, Of course, a mental habit, | p,.: . . . ae" . 
capable of being chorished or discouraged. A man may dwell in the Paris and the provinces, were it not that in Paris that faith has 
actual till all calmnoss disappears from his face, his gestures, and his become all but extinct which in the provinces is still the dream 
speech, and he betrays by his restlessness that present interests are | and romance of life. 
all in all; or he may absorb himself in the past until he becomesa/ ut we must conclude, and we cannot do so without most 
dreaming antiquarian ; or in the abstract and the unseen until ho attains 1 di h al 1 beautifull it 
the higher forms of metaphysic or mathematic thought ; or, in religion, Warmly recommending these artistic anc auti =—y We ten 
of the contemplative life. But there is un juste milieu in ordinary nature, | Sketches of provincial France. The graceful verses interspersed 
and it is certain thata taste for historic study is a great help to mental | amongst the prose sketches are not equal to the prose,—being 
cheerfulness, and to seeing things in their due proportion. One of the | here and there, indeed, very deficient in rhythm,—but even they 
many reasons why a great Gothic church soothes those who go to pray | é 
there, is the feeling that it is a universal home; that the worshippers of | have not unfrequently a very great charm; indeed, both prose 
and verse contain real poetry. Many of these sketches are con- 


to-day are but tho descendants and inheritors of those who moved across | 
its pavement in past centuries,—the parents of those who will visit its | cerned with places to which the last nine months have lent a 


Geet Saye to come mae weeny thing eoniese Se Mapes | most melancholy interest, and are all the more taking, because they 


agony against those mighty walls,—upon that patient floor? Hearts | a, te: , , 
which do not put this feeling clearly to themselves, aro yet stilled by its| gave us a peaceful, tranquil view of cities which have since been 


influence, subdued by its chastening power. The mind and the soul are | deluged in blood. The happy wedding at St. Denis; the patient 
cariously allied, they are affected by correspondent influences. ‘Peace | search for the shrine of an old saint at Tours; the pictures of 
is the proper result of the Christian temper; it is the great kindness | : A 
which our religion doth us, that it brings us to a settledness of mind and Meaux and Rheims, where the Prussians have so long been 
a consistency within ourselves,’ and a part of this peace springs not only | encamped, as they were in the profound quiet of 1868; the flying 
(hehe wae grade ate oe net of think | sketches of Chartres and Le Mans, where Prince Frederick Charles 
ing o ividua e par reat whole o e Church, 
whereby the temporal sorrows and struggles are dwarfed in the imagina- and Chanzy fought through the bloody months of D ecember and 
tion. ould the historian of the Monks of the West have absorbed | January; the admirable account of Bourges where Gambetta 
himself in personal ambition while writing that book, or while he was | manufactured his best guns, and on which the Germans seemed 
wandering over France in search of the ruined foundations of its always about to pounce, though they never reached it ; these and 
twenty other carefully-painted pictures of old French cities derive 
a new and sad interest from the miserable stories over which we 


monasteries ? ” 
Surely this power which ‘‘the recurrence tothe life of former ages” 
have been poring for so many dreary months. No one can read 
Madame Parkes-Belloc’s pages without a more vivid image of 


exerts for the calming of the spirit, must depend on the degree in 
French provincial life, and a more graphic conception of the causes 


which we find that this life of former ages rested on truths which 
we are forgetting and have ignored. ‘here can be no healing 

of the apparently strange want of French unity and hope, in the 
war through which the great nation has so recently passed. 





away :— 


in this recurrence to the life of former ages, if the strength of former 
ages was rooted in errors of which we have discovered the utter 
fallacy. The Positivist who sees in the past, the reign of an illusory 
theology gradually supplanted by the reign of an equally illusory 
philosophy, can surely find but little rest in plunging back into 
the shadow of those grand and universal errors. Nay, can the 
severe Protestant find much rest of spirit in plunging back 
into a world of conceptions full of the assumptions he holds 

| ing us a glimpse into her uncle's relations with the Greek Govern- 


most dangerous and corrupting? ‘To the Catholic, no doubt 
, ae  Guenth , | ment, and some details about brigandage; and three letters 


—and we take it from her book that Madame Parkes-Belloc ‘ P é 
is “an English Catholic,” — there may be rest and peace in | from the Dean of Westminster to fill up a gap in one of the 


returning to the ages when the Catholic faith governed the whole | journals. With much that is interesting, especially at the present 
daily routine of life with a completeness with which it is time, the book has rather an appearauce of being brought out. 

| when the massacre of an English party by Greek brigands is still 
‘fresh in our recollection. Miss Wyse in her introduction calls 
|attention to the fact that her uncle describes his visit to 
|Mr. Noel and his meeting with Colonel ‘Theagenes; she 
lays some stress on the bare mention of the names of Oropd, 
where the brigands and their prisoners remained so long, 
and of Sykamind, where the massacre took place; and she 
gives an account of the chief instances of violence and rapine 
which preceded the last and most terrible. All these details are 





SIR THOMAS WYSE'S IMPRESSIONS OF GREECE.* 
Tus volume contains the journals kept by Sir Thomas Wyse, 
| who was so long our Minister at Athens, during three tours to 
| Boeotia, Eubcea, and Delphi; an introduction by Miss Wyse, giv- 





seldom governed now. But then, that is not because there is 
peace in the past, but because to every one there is peace in 
realizing the sway of principles which he or she holds to be 
true. But is not this exactly the source of the weakness 
of modern France,—that, like the accomplished writer whose | 
book we are noticing, France looks back in imagination to 
aformer age, in which whatever of faith it still has was more 
fully realized, while she half despairs of reconciling those principles 





with those of the present age, to the impetus of which she yields with 
sort of fatalism that is without sympathy, but also without the 
courage for resolute opposition? ‘Throughout these graceful 
pictures of provincial France we seem to be always reading the 
same lesson, —the weakness of a beautiful and imaginative country 
whose faith is half cowed and wholly shaken by a tide of modern 
ideas which she can neither receive nor resist, —whose women | 
have for the most part their hearts and minds in the past, whose men 

hardly know where their hearts are, but find their minds almost | 
always at issue with their hearts. This is why Paris and the great 
cities exercise so vast a sway in the provinces,—tbat they alone are 


apposite enough in themselves, but they hardly prepare us for Sir 
Thomas Wyse’s journals. After we have been led to conclude that 
there is nothing in Greece but corruption, intrigue, and pillage, we 
are almost disappointed at the simple matter-of-fact narrative 
which forms the staple of this volume. It is true that Sir Thomas 
alludes more than once to the existence of brigands, and tells 
stories of maladministration. He speaks in pne journal of a well 





* Impressions of Greece. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Wyse, K.C.B., &., &. 
With an Introduction by his Niece, Miss Wyse; and Letters from Greeece to Friends 
at Home by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of Westminster, London ; Hurst and 
Blackett. 1871. 
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all his minute descriptions. 


may fall very short of the reality. We accept Miss Wyse’s state- 


‘up by the writer himself into something of great and lasting in- 
terest, and there are many touches throughout the journals which 


often that Sir Thomas Wyse indulges in such finished pictures as 
the following, he is always on the look-out for natural beauty :— 


** Magnificent depths of foliage, of all Oriental forms, opening below ; 
now and then a glen clothed with ilex and other ever-green timber, 
stretching in complicated lines to the sea; the sea itself edged with the 
rugged isles of Skopelos and Skiathos, mellowed into wavy lines of 
purple by the distance, made the constantly accompanying frame of our 
picture, the road overshadowed by infinite varieties of plane-tree and 
fir. Sometimes a great, gaunt, half-shattered pine sturdily held his 
own half-way down, or marked in lines different shelves of rock, step- 
wise, right over the now peaceable river. And all this had a running 
accompaniment of shrubbery, brushwood, glimmering bay, and lofty 
red-stemmed arbutus, and sharp myrtle, and bushy lentisk, and the 
‘red clusters of pomegranates, and the pale agnus-castus, and such clumps 
and scatterings of flowers at their feet, yellow, blue, white,—blossoms 
like snow-flakes, or Turkey-carpeting over the moss, running up the 
wild branches amongst those thousands of trees,—so joyous, and festal, 
and superabundant that I could not believe myself in Greece, and still 
Jess in a country to the north of it. All this, too, with such odours and 
sounds! These firs make an atmosphere of their own—a wholesome 
mountain air, poignant and invigorating ;—most classic, too; breathing 
all of Neptune, to whom they were dedicated, or of Diana and her 
nymphs, No one would be surprised to see a bevy of them, light- 
sandalled, and clean-limbed, and short-kirtled, and clear and brilliant 
with health aud exercise, start out, with red deer leaping all about 
them, from any of the thousand coverts and haunts made for sueh 
divinities and their human passions, loves, or sports, which we had 
passed on our way.” 


Again, some of the details of the state of popular education in 
Greece which are scattered over the pages of the journals might, 
if placed together, throw light on national characteristics. Sir 
Thomas Wyse observes that in one school which he inspected the 
boys hardly knew who Abraham and Lot were. At a monastery 
in Boeotia the head monk avowed without any shame that it was 
only four or five years since he had learned to read and write, and 
this reminded Sir Thomas of a Greek prime minister who had 
declared himself to be totally unlettered. The same monastery 


indifference of the monks to external affairs, and the warmth with 
which they resented acts of Roman interference six hundred years 
old. The removal of the body of their patron saint by one of the 
Popes caused this latter outburst ; ‘ the indignation and hate were 


monks replied, “*‘ How should we know? the weather is in the 
hands of God. It rains here sometimes one day, sometimes sixteen ; 
sometimes with wind, sometimes without; sometimes in summer, 
and often in spring and autumn, but oftener still in winter.” 

If we look at certain parts of Sir Thomas Wyse’s journals by the 









‘ment that these journals in their present shape were not in- 
tended for publication, and that her uncle might possibly have 
re-arranged them if he had thought of their being printed. They 
certainly contain valuable materials, which could have been worked 


‘tend to show that some such step was contemplated. Passages 
like the descriptions of the scenery of Euboea could not have been 
destined for the obscurity of manuscript, and though it is not 


brought two other facts before Sir Thomas Wyse,—the Oriental 


as fresh as yesterday.” But when asked about th : 
4 4 : hn haere | sick people are often sufficiently intractable and fractious, and 
| their relations sufficiently ignorant and prejudiced to make profes- 
| sional nursing, under average circumstances, no light and pleasant 


| 


occupation. But the work that these pages reveal to us was 


which was shown him asone of the haunts of the notorious Davéli, | light of bis niece’s introduction, we may gain some insight into te 
and near which, on some rocks, that robber cut off the ears and | lawless state of the country. The prevalence of brigandage the 
noses of a number of villagers. He passed a night in the house | absence of any real attempts for its suppression, the evasions 

where an English couple was murdered by a priest's son, and | tricks of the Government, the rottenness of much of the official 
he met the lady who was carried off to the mountains by a/| system, are brought forcibly to our notice. Sir Thomas paid g 
band of brigands, and kept for two months till her | most interesting visit to Mr. Noel, father of the young man who 
friends sent her ransom. But these are merely incidental | was so unjustly threatened with trial as an accomplice of the 
passages, and the journals generally are taken up with less ex- | last batch of brigands. While at this house, Sir Thomas heard 
citing matter. ‘The ordinary every-day events of travel, glimpses | several stories of official maladministration, one of them showi 

of scenery, visits to churches and temples, details of dress and | how the spy goes hand in hand with the tax-collector, and another 
docal customs, talk with intelligent natives, occupy page after | how minor infractions of the law are winked at for years and then 
page. It is not always that Sir Thomas Wyse hears or sees any- | made use of to intimidate a voter. Mr. Noel himself describes 
thing very striking, and it needs more acquaintance with Greece, | his difficulties about labour, his want of support from the Govern. 
and greater interest than most Englishmen possess, to enter into | ment, his affair with brigands. ‘* We have been,” he says, «fp 


upwards of four hours in the hands of a band of robbers, who gy. 


Taken simply as an account of travel in Greece, the book | prised this house and village, and what we have had to suffer 
would rank high, for Sir Thomas Wyse’s knowledge of the | expecting every moment to see the children tortured or killed, you 
country was large and he was a keen and accurate observer. 
In the course of his journeys he made inquiries into everything | the house, or my poor children would have been orphans. Ey, 
affecting national life, noted down facts that might be of use | moment I was threatened with being scalded, or slashed with their 
to those interested in the progress of the country, verified 
‘on the spot the surmises of German scholars, inspected schools, 
putting boys and girls through a searching examination, 
and bringing away specimens of their writing. ‘Tours conducted 
on such a principle would be of service to anyone, and especially 
to a foreign diplomatist. Yet without some power of vivid and | ing everything to pieces. I have lost about 2,000 dollars ip 
picturesque writing, of grouping facts and adding independent in- 
terest to the researches of others, the description of such a journey 


may imagine. It was fortunate I had a large sum of money in 


yataghans; and one of our peasants was cut severely before ou 
eyes. Another had his head cut open, and a third was tortureq 
with boiling oil. ‘The poor girl who waits on the children 
narrowly escaped, but the money and rich booty saved ug, 
They spent four hours breaking open every drawer and knock. 


cash. All our linen which they did not carry off they tore to 
pieces. They broke up the furniture, and smashed the looking. 
glasses and the panes of glassin the windows. Every house in the 
village has been plundered, and all the hard earnings of years are 
gone, leaving many families wretched. Can you imagine the scene, 
with these yelling monsters cursing and destroying everything” 
We have an account of the surprise of another house by a band of 
seventy robbers, who, after laying hold of everything they could 
find, and making one of the family play a game of cards with his own 
life for the stake, carried off his betrothed to the ravines of Helicon 
and Parnassus, and kept her there for two months, constantly 
moving about, sleeping in caverns, exposed to snow and cold and 
other hardships. Thanks to the exceptional care taken by the 
Government to make things pleasant for Sir Thomas Wyse, he did 
not meet with any brigands himself, but once or twice Miss Wyse 

had reason to feel nervous. Her chief alarm seems to have been 
| when she slept in the house where an English couple had been 
| murdered. She had been troubled all night by dreams, and the 
‘first thing she saw when she awoke was the mark of a bloody 
hand on the shutter. ‘There were the prints of the five fingers 
distinct and red, like the terrible sign which stamps the haunted 
chamber in Hood’s weird poem. A more careful examination of 
| the shutter showed that there were five knots in the wood placed 
close to each other, and the strong morning sun striking right 
upon them had given them the colour of blood. 

We have said that this volume contains three letters written by 
the Dean of Westminster, and it is superfluous to add that, short 
and sketchy as they are, they have all the charm of his style and 
method. ‘The grace with which Dean Stanley tells the myth of 
Proserpine chasing a goose, which dissolves under her hands intoa 
| running stream, pouring out from under the ledge of the rocks to 
which the fugitive had been hunted, is eminently characteristic. 
We have seen the way in which Sir Thomas Wyse speaks of Diana 
and her nymphs, and we may be sure that the two writers had 
many classical interests in common. But it must be added that 
in one place Sir Thomas yields to a modern spirit, which may 
slightly jar on the lovers of antiquity. Alluding to ‘‘ the Menad 
orgies of Thebes and Athens,” he adds, ‘ think of such parties 
now amongst our respectable circles,—a continued champagne 
| picnic, night and day, by way of doing religion !” 








LADY NURSES.* 
Ever since the Crimean War we have been familiar with the 
term ‘‘ lady-nurses,” but, till we read the book before us, we had 
| vaguely regarded their patients as necessarily respectable and 


| docile because they were sick; that is, we should have so regarded 


them, if it had occurred to us to define our opinions about them at 
‘all. And in all probability the experience of lady-nurses in 


general has not gone much beyond this, though we doubt not that 








* Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By her Sister. London: Strahan and Co. 
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far removed indeed from ordinary nursing, and it is im- 
ible to think too highly of the courage, self-denial, high 
and deep Christian love which must have prompted 


inciple, 

 ceagite surrender of all the charms of liberty and 
country, 
1 of the very lowest class of, perhaps, the very worst 


ation to be found in any English borough. 





wonder if there is a worse place on the earth than Liverpool, and I am 
sure its workhouse is burdened with a large proportion of its vilest.” 


| And even this passage only indicates the most painful features 
|of the work. ‘To arrive at any true idea of the greatness and 
and social and domestic life to the moral and physi- | extent of it, the “ Liverpool” chapter of the book must be read, 
| where are recounted—besides the control of the unruly—the 
When we | anxieties for their conversion, the daily and often nightly watch- 


pep besides, that the subject of this memoir had a remarkably | ings of dangerous cases of operations and of sickness, the sooth- 


bappy home, and was possessed of competence and youth and 
beauty and a peculiar susceptibility to enjoyment, it is impossible 
to attribute her choice of a vocation to anything lower than an 
earnest desire to act up to the spirit, and almost to the letter, of 
Christ’s prayer to the rich young man, ‘‘Sell all that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and come follow me.” 

{t cannot be doubted for a moment that such a work, under- 
taken in such a spirit, must have been of the very greatest advan- 
tage, both in asanitary and religious point of view, to the ignorant 
and—to a sad extent—degraded occupants of the Liverpool work- 
house. But so remarkable a combination of qualities and conditions 
seems necessary for the work, that we cannot think it will ever be 

ible, or even right, to engage ladies largely in this department 
of nursing. Miss Jones was not merely a trained nurse, but a 
superintendent with great business power of organization and 
that peculiar tact and temper which make obedience inevit- 
able, and ensure its being, besides, almost always ready and 
willing. But this was not all, nor nearly all; she was, further, 
an instructor and minister of religion to her patients. Free 
from all the troubles of speculative and philosophical doubt, she 
had that firm unquestioning faith in Evangelical views of religion 
which seem so generally acceptable and consoling to the English 

r. Few and far between, however, will be the ladies with 
youth and health and spirits to resist the depressing influences of a 


workhouse, with talents for organization, qualities that ensure | 
| difficulties to be surmounted—may discourage some from the work 


obedience from subordinates as well as patients, a brain and hand 
for medical work, and clear views of religion with the ready 
power of expressing and explaining them that kindle and foster 
the latent religious element in those long given over to lawlessness 
and degradation. ‘The absence of any one of these qualifications 
would materially have modified Miss Jones’s remarkable success, if 
it had not unfitted her for her post. And be her principle ever so 
high, or the salary offered ever so desirable, a subordinate nurse 
should be possessed—in a lesser degree perhaps—of the same 
qualifications, if she is to be at the same time efficient and to find 
the life fairly endurable. That we do not over-rate either Miss 
Jones's magnanimity, or the nature of the work to be done and 
he difficulties to be overcome, the following passage will show :— 


“February 21st.—Few know all we have to contend with here, the 
sin and wickedness, the evils so hard to check, the struggle to keep any 
order or rule enforced, the drudgery and the thanklessness. We have 
here, not only the trials of hospital work, but also of a reformatory, into 
which men are thrust against their will, and against all the rules of 
which they kick. You give a man a pint of porter to drink, and stand 
by and see it swallowed ; a confederate speaks to you, and while your 
eye is for a moment removed the full can is put behind the back and 
another, provided on purpose, substituted. You order them to table to 
their meals, they go to it, and the moment your back is turned they re- 
turn to the fireside bench ; so with pipes, &c. It is not the uphill work 
of the first start that tries one, but the month after month, year after 
year of the same discouragements; the feeling that if you relax your 
vigilance for a few days all goes back. Sometimes this seems like the 
land no man careth for, and yet God sends his dew. His love is ever as 
the sun shining out from behind the darkest cloud.” 

“February 4, 1867.—In the desperate weather when the people were 
said to be starving, and we wete almost left without bread, while bakers 
were busy day and night for those outside the walls, I was one day com- 
ing in at the gate and admiring the beautiful bread and plentiful supply 
when, just because a bit of crust was burned,—I should have liked it to 
eat,—a woman began railing against the food provided. So is it often 
with our patients,—there have been some fearful scenes in the oakum 
sheds lately, rivalling the Prison Matron's revelations. You remember 
our visit there and the woman who accompanied us. On Saturday the 

‘women in the sheds attacked her, threw her down, tried to ran hairpins 
into her eyes, and when assistance arrived were pounding ber all over. 
‘She had made herself unpopular; and an active part she had taken in 
the seizure of a woman who had attacked her fellow-officer the day 
before was the cause of this; and one woman who ventured to say it 
was a shame, was severely beaten. We are expecting the death of 


another female officer who was attacked by a girl, thrown down and | 
| measure. ‘The desire to live to God, to work for God's glory, not 


Scratched ; it did not seem serious, but the shock to her system made 
the wound inflame, erysipelas has ensued, and she is dangerously ill. 
We need not complain, for we scarcely ever get hard words, much less 
blows. More and more I come to the belief that these large institutions 
grouping together such numbers, are the ruin of the inhabitants. One 
would blush to tell the knowledge and practice of the vilest sins among 
the children ; girls of seven escaping, to be brought back from the vilest 
houses. On Wednesday we had a patient brought in who had gone out 
well a few weeks ago; he looked more like a wild beast than a man, he 
said he had not had his clothes off for three weeks, nor ‘ seen his legs,’ 
deeply ulcered as they are. He had been drinking freely, and was on 





the verge of delirium tremens, of which he died that night. Isometimes | 





| ings of the fearful, the young and the dying, the cheering of 


the nurses and servants, and the upholding of their authority, the 
ordering of the household, the care for stores and commissariat, 
the attention to hours, the patience in dealing with those under 
whom Miss Jones acted, the providing of amusements and recrea- 
tion, and many other things. And all this, while in comparative 
isolation, deprived of the usual solaces of home sympathy 
and tenderness when the duties of the day were done, and without 
the refreshment which the society of those of the same social 
standing supplies to such as are not confined constantly to the 
scene of their labours. Miss Jones speaks with the most grateful love 
of Mr. William Rathbone (to whose munificence the Liverpool 
workhouse was indebted for the three year’ experiment of a full 
staff of trained nurses), and of Mr. James Cropper, and of the 
sunshine with which their never-failing kindness, and that of their 
families, brightened her life, and of the hospitality with which she 
was welcomed by them on the rare occasions when her duties 
allowed her to catch a glimpse of the outer world. 

Miss Jones exclaims, “‘ A hospital is sad enough, but a work- 
house!” and after reading her experience, the conclusion seems 
inevitable that a hospital is indeed sad and hard work enough for 
a woman with the nurture and culture of a lady, and that work- 
house nurses should be selected from those of a rather rougher and 
more bracing bringing-up. ‘The memorialist, in the memoir of her 
sister, fears that her book—by the nearer view it presents of the 


to which they had thought of putting their hand. And we think 
that this is more than probable. But it is right that the whole 
truth should be told, and, indeed, it is not to be regretted that it 
should prevent those who are unfitted for the work from incurring 
certain disappointment and failure. Others it will warn to pre- 
pare themselves with vigorous training and a full and fearless con- 
sideration of the work before them, and above all, to enter into it, 
if at all, only in a spirit of unreserved and loving self-sacrifice. 
Many that could not and should not attempt this, may, neverthe- 
less, find parochial or even hospital nursing not beyond their 
strength and spirits, and there is here a very large and unoccupied 
field for more useful, more interesting, more grateful, and more 
remunerative work than that which the legion of governesses are 
doing or wishing to do. To them and to the needlewomen and 
all women willing to learn, not afraid of work and earnestly 
desirous of being useful, we would recommend this book; first as a 
test of their courage, and next as setting forth the means by which 
the position of nurse may be obtained. 

Of the book itself we wish we could speak more highly. A 
sister should know a sister’s wish better than we can, and yet we 
can scarcely believe that Miss Jones would have liked such a free 
use to be made of her most private letters and diaries, revealing 
—as they do—her inward struggles, her prayers for help and 
guidance, her praise and thankfulness for success ; the unconscious 
and unintentional record, in fact, of her aspirations and good deeds. 
The style is too tenderly sentimental, and Miss Nightingale’s in- 
troduction is open to the same objection. A crown, pierced by a 
cross, adorns the cover, and the rather high-flown praise of rela- 
tions and friends is much too freely repeated. She is spoken of 
as ‘the fair flower which burst into such wondrous blossom,” as 
engaged now ‘‘in casting her crown at His feet.” ‘* How circum- 
spectly she walked, looking for every footprint by the light of the 
lamp, before she placed her foot there.” ‘* Agnes especially ” did 
and liked everything good, was ever ‘‘ready to minister to her 
friends,” ‘‘ever the tender, loving child,” ‘‘her thoughts ever 
turned to others,” &c. 

And the book is besides far too long. The interest is slight till 
we reach Liverpool, and the repetition is wearisome beyond 


to be self-seeking, or seeking praise, or presumptuous, to wait for 
God's answers, God’s leadings, God's call, to be found of him, to 
be firm on the rock, to be brought home at last,—all these and 
similar sentiments recur again and again. She sees answers to 
prayer in very slight things, ‘‘new and wondrous leaves of the 
Bible are turned down for me,” ‘‘ Bible readings are such a water- 
ing of my own soul,” “it is wondrous how God cares for me,” 
&c. Scripture, too, is quoted very liberally indeed, and the words 
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of the dying and the repentant are frequently recorded. Bearing | vase whence streams a cataract of water, inquiring politely of as 
in mind that all this was not written to be printed, and much of | old woman with a mob cap and a warming pan, “ Can J have « 
it not even to be read, it is, nevertheless, impossible that it should | bed here ?” 
not mar our admiration somewhat, and substitute an unpleasant | ‘Then there is that queer ditty, half fun and wholly bitterness 
feeling of Miss Jones's abiding self-consciousness for the one of | entitled, ‘‘ A Lay of Real Life,” beginning, 2 
simple faithfulness and self-denial which the unvarnished tale of “ Who ruined me ere I was born, 
her doings, divestel of the accompaniment of what she thought Sold every acre, grass or corn, 
and felt, would have given. It is difficult to think with the same And left the — ell forlorn ? 
haeys- My grandfather. 
admiration of a person who thought so much about herself. Her 
religious sympathies were narrow, and her views not original at 
all, but adopted reverently and unquestioningly from the Evange- 
lical orthodox Church. But her Christian love was wide and brave, 
and she laid down her life for her friends. Her example is a | And so on through a triste catologue. In “Number One,” ¢h 
glorious one. | silhouette of the forlorn spinster, 
“A sitting at the window-pane, 
Without a bit of blind,” 

d by | Tecurs to our memory with peculiar force. Her corkscrew curls haye 

and | the twisting of nigh forty years ago; the special twist which hag 
| well-nigh died out. Justas, in France, the ¢migrés came back after 
| Waterloo in pigtails and powder, so there are always some linger. 

ing émigrés from the olden time; if they want to know how they 

look, let them consult a chance volume of Hood's comic annual! 

Lastly we may refer to the vignette in which a pig, lightly balanced 
'in an upright sitting posture upon the digestive organs of ap 
|unhappy dreamer, asks this portentous question, “ Why dig 
| you sup upon Pork?” 





“ Who got in scrapes, an endless score, 
And always laid them at my door, 
Till many a bitter bang I bore ? 

My cousin.” 


& 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF TIIOMAS HOOD.* 
Tuts pretty volume, bound in blue and gold, and illustrate 
Doré, contains a selection of Hood’s choicest poems, grave 
gay. The prefatory notice bears the signature of W. M. Rossetti, 
which is in itself sufficient witness that the short tale is well told, 
—the tale of ‘an upright and beneficial career, bright with 
genius and coruscating with wit, dark with the lengthening and 
deepening shadow of death.” Being based on the memorials pub- 
lished by Hood’s son and daughter, there is nothing new to tell of 
an outwardly uneventful life, but Mr. Rossetti’s keen comprehen- 


sion enables him to smelt the essential facts together into a life- : . 
like whole We have turned over these old volumes in order to explain to 


The strange blending of mirth and melancholy in Hood's nature | 0U'S¢lves and others the wonderful fascination which Hood's burles. 
made it seem like one of those Eastern stuffs of black shot with | 4° humour exercised over the generation of our childhood. Re- 
gold of which it is impossible to say which of the two predomi- | ferring from them to Mr. Rossetti’s volume of ‘Selections 
nates. To the man who wrote the “ Bridge of Sighs,” the * Haunted | V° ®"¢ strongly impressed with the idea that it is by his 
House,” and the ‘‘ Dream of Eugene Aram” must be assigned a high pie — that ve ss At His ~~ i Yee. but 
place among the masters of all that is pathetic in art or ghastly in | '¥ 8 5° @ certain extent local and temporary. 1¢ lives in his pencil 
the realms of imagination. But to the author of Jood’s Comic | o much ate Sage. » “ei esac we - a pune 
Annual, from which various selections are here made by Mr. | of his graver Gongs, _ gg amg ng Dickens's grand 
Rossetti, is also owing a rich store of delightful humour, whose | pgm. It wg? - ee blenvoming out from = atone. 
perfect innocence renders it the heritage of young and old | There is no fun in ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” none in the “ Bridge of 


alike. No selections can give the full flavour of those | Sighs,” none in the “Song of the Shirt.” Had he been knows 


annual volumes, for they were full of such extraordinary only by these great poems, no mortal would ever have guessed that 
pictures as only he who wrote the letter-press could by any | he possessed that vein of rollicking brightness. And so it is that 


possibility have drawn, and which have now acquired an additional | we turn to his graver tenderer muse to show po the immortal 

flavour of absurdity by reason of the obsolete costumes. His fat boys | Thomas Hood. He has written verses which will linger in the 

bursting through their jackets are all the more ridiculous by | tion's ear when greater poems WE be vend and quoted, SS an 

reason of the great round frills with which all our fathers and |8%S- The pages open by chance at that exquisite “* Death- 

uncles were adorned. The Buoy at the Nore, bobbing up and | Bed : “OQ h beli f 

down amidst a waste of waters, is frilled up to his throat ; and the SS 

’ ; Our fears our hopes belied, 

two little wrestlers who are sparring at each other with plump | We thought her dying when she slept, 

doubled-up fists would obviously wear frills also, had they not And sleeping when she died.” 

stripped for combat down to their infant drawers and absurd little | Or at Ruth, who 

leather boots. So of the old women and the young swells, and 

the elderly gentlemen in swallow-tailed coats. Father Time has 

aided the caricaturist to set forth their peculiarities, just as he has | Counting up the sum of all, we are ready to endorse Mr. Rossetti’s 

cast additional glory upon the all-familiar portraits of Mr. | verdict that he was “ the finest English poet between the genera- 

Pickwick, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. Winkle. | tion of Shelley and the generation of Tennyson.” 

Mr. Rossetti has certainly chosen the comic masterpiece. Miss _——————————————— 

Kilmansegg is here, with her extraordinary wealth of adjectives ; " . dincine 

and who but Hood, while recounting her fortunate ao. ever | CURRENT LITERATURE. 

thought of describing the vicissitudes of infant life by saying that The Dublin Review for April, 1871. (Burns and Oates.)—This 
}is an extremely good number of the Dublin. The first article, 


“One little craft is cast away 
In its very first trip in Babbicomb Bay, ‘ 
While another Bend safe at Port Natey” | temo at the doctrine that ‘ certainty,’ however legitimate, by 
:. : : = Rea ee , generally in ordinary human affairs bo exactly proportioned to 
and ie Ar aaa > Sh, OS Sen Op Carpenter, of whem, evidence,—may bo pared down in proportion as old evidence fails, 
; | and made to mount higher in proportion as new evidence ac- 
. i $ ’ re 4 j . . . 
He could not ae aaa | #rnen—te evidently by tho editor, and extremely able. We cat- 
a eer = oe soa id — | aot, of course, go with it in the application which Dr. Ward makes 
to the faith of Catholics ; but its philosophical principle, that certainty, 


His pig-tail till he died.” by th 
’ . —"T ; | whe sgitimate is a sta f mind not liable to var the 

But some of Hood’s best lines are not in his best pieces, and could eee on, He * gh: af Seyi 
subtraction or addition of new items of evidence,—i.e., neither 1s, 


not, therefore, be imported into a volume of selections. For in- ; ‘ F 
sane >, in tl tl > Ci a { l for 1833 a r on “se ; nl ~s nor generally ought to be, proportionate to the number of valid argu- 
é 1 Me . ul Sox t > balk . 5 ° : oe : 
GI . ; chenggeltbome vier “ty 0 va rm oe ome — The ments by which it may bo defended, or in inverse proportion to the 
» sy sarge y servat , a ‘ P P ‘ o Baal 
shost,” the one noteworthy verse is the observation upon widow | pumber of valid arguments by which it may be assailed, is established 


” 
— 


| “Stood among the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks.” 








B.'s late lamented husband :— | beyond all refutation. There is a very ably-written paper on Thackeray 
“In Middle Row, somo years ago, and Dickens, evidently the production of some of those refined 

There lived one Mr. Brown ; . | writers who can estimate fine gifts more completely than rich 

And many folks considered him | redundant gifts of a lower order, for while the estimate of Thackeray 


The stoutest man in town.” ah ms a 
, as |seems to us true and striking, that of Dickens, as a humowrist, 
W hat a sober, yet well-grounded appreciation had these people | ;, certainly inadequate. ‘We do not think the writer appreciates 
in the excellence of their own judgment! And one of Hood's best at alt the extraordinary overflow of the richest humour in such a book, 
hits is a mere sketch ; Neptune with a long white beard, his head | for instance, as *‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” which seems to us to put Dickens, 
crowned with aquatic plants, and under his bare arm a huge | at least in fullness and mass of humour, far beyond Shakespeare him- 


par i co dl Se Gee ae eae ee —— — self. As a novelist and a painter of character Dickens takes 4 
© The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood, Edited, with a Critical Memoir, by William | °°! sis haggs 






| very poor place, which the critic in tho Dublin very justly assigas- 


Michael Rossetti. Loudon: Moxon. 
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re is also a very vigorous and eloquent political assault upon | 


Paris and the Liberal ideas in France generally, from the Ultramon- 
int of view, which would be more impressive than it is if 
it were & little more just. The writer, for instance, attacks Gam- 
betta with great bitterness, and compares his failure to that of Marshal 
Le Boouf, whose failure he puts on the same level. Did it never occur 
to this evidently able politician, that there was some difference between 
the difficulty of the task of defending a France already ruined, with 
all her armies dispersed and all her officers prisoners, at an hour's notice, 
and defending France after the preparation of years, and with all the 
appliances of an old administration to help you? We say that 
even if Gambetta’s and Le Bosuf’s defence of France were equal in mere 
results—which they were not, for one was over in six weeks, and the 
other not for five months,—Gambetta would stand to Le Bouf as a man 
of genius who has nearly solved the most difficult problem in the world, 
toa fool who has wasted the richest resources and thrown away a game 
in his own hands. Notwithstanding this injustice of tone, which, of 
course, belongs to the Ultramontane point of view, the article is well 
worth reading, and is unquestionably the work of a mind full of (biassed) 
historical knowledge and political capacity. Other articles, too, are in- 
teresting. We have hardly seen a more readable number of the Dublin. 
The Public School Latin Grammar. (Longmans.)—Here we have, 
after an interval of about four years, the larger grammar which was 
promised us when the ‘Public School Latin Primer” appeared. To 
that latter work many objections were made, some of them with a haste 
which proved that the only efficient test in such cases, practical experi- 
ence, had not been applied. Many of these have been found to be 
erroneous. Some of them were just, and are applicable with equal, 
perhaps, greater force to its more copious and ambitious successor. 
Both books are, in fact, compromises. They attempt to substitute a 
mere philosophical method for tho system of the old grammars ; but 
their philosophy is not sufficiently developed to suit the more advanced 
thinkers in these subjects. They fall, therefore, so to speak, 
between two stools. As a matter of fact, however, the Primer, | 
which has alone been subjected to the test of use, has worked a con- 
siderable improvement in the teaching of Latin, has lightened the work 
of masters and scholars. Fault may bo found, doubtless, with many 
things in it. The syntax, for instance. might be more logical. 
Bat, on the other hand, it is never, as the syntax of the Eton Grammar 
not unfrequently was, purely arbitrary. We do not find in it sucha 
rule as “ Quum duo substantiva diversi generis concurrunt, posterius in 
genitivo ponitur.” The book before us is a filling-in of the outline of 
the shorter manua!, and has, on the whole, the same excellencies and 
the same defects. The most obvious objection that we have to make to 
it is of a certain want of clearness; not so much in the arrangement of 
the matter, though this is not perfect, but in its mechanical setting 
forth; the pages are unduly crowded, a thing of less importance than 
it would be in a manual intended for beginners, but still of some weight. 
We have, of course, an advantage on the other side, in tho great quantity 
of matter which wo get for the price. Something, again, may be said 
against the technical terms which may have admitted of some simplifi- 
cations, though these really present less practical difficulty than is com- 
monly supposed. But the book has considerable merit. The first part, 
with its title, somewhat affected, wo must say, of “ Word Lore ” is re- 
markably copious and exact. And throughout the student is furnished 
with all the technical information that ho requires for advanced 
scholarship. 
Weale's Series. Reading Books, Edited by Rev. A. B. Grant. 








| We have to notice a second edition of Force and Matter by Dr. 
| Louis Biichner, translated from the tenth edition of the original Araft 
, and Stoff (Triibner), a book on the philosophy of which, possibly 
the ablest popularization of materialism that has ever been given to the 

world, we have no need to express our opinion. The noticeable thing 
| in the volume before us is the series of Prefaces, in which Dr. Biichner 
has replied to his assailants, a numerous tribe, who are probably not 
| very polite in their language, and who certainly do not get much polite- 
ness from our author. Of one gentleman's work he says that “the 
| contents prove the almost childish imbecility of the author, the inside 
| of whose head must somewhat resemble the cabbage mart of Gottingen 
| after market-day.” There is one side, it would seom, on which German 
culture might be further developed with advantage. 
Words of Weight on the Woman Question (Longmans) is a book 
| which, anyhow, no one will find dull. The “ words” are very various, 
| often, of course, contradictory ; but no one can read the mass of thought 
| and fact which they represent without being much impressed. “A. H.” 
has collected nearly twelve hundred maxims, sentiments, opinions, 
| speculations, suggestions about this “ Woman Question,” as it is not very 
| felicitously called. Some of them, of course, are of very doubtful 
| weight.” With the remembrance of the interesting Martha Torpey 
fresh in our minds, we should hardly be disposed, with “A. H.;” 
| to italicize M. Michelet’s words about “la femme,” * Elle est livrée 
|comme une chose, punie comme une personne.” And when 
we remember another case that has occurred within the last 
few months, that of the fortunate lady, who having been left by 
her husband, found herself able to carry on business without any 
liability for debt, we shall be inclined to take with a modification 
the extract that comes next to the one last quoted, certain 
“words of weight,” of Lord Lyndhurst’s:—“A woman [separated from 
her husband] is an outlaw. Sho may not enter into a contract, or 
if she do so she has no means of enforcing it ; the law, so far from pro- 
tecting, oppresses her. She is homeless, helpless, hopeless, and almost 
destitute of civil rights.” Here we have really an instance of the error 
which books of this kind may fairly be charged with. They endeavour 
to grasp at once two things which cannot be held together. Perfect social 
equality between men and women may be a good thing; there is abundance 
of argument, often admirably put, strengthened by appropriate illustrations 
and weighty facts, in this book, to prove that it is; on the other hand,a 
carefully-ordered system of guardianship of women on the part of the 
State may be a good thing. For this, too, there are most cogent argu- 
ments. But enthusiasts like “ A. H.” cannot perceive, it would seem, 
that both cannot co-exist. In a word, women cannot keep what 
they have and get what they want; and the moral of this book is that 
they ought to. If women are to be put on an absolutely equal ground 
with men, is there left any logical support for the legislation which 
specially regards their interests; for the process, for instance, round- 
about and absurd as it is, but still doing a rough sort of justice, by 
which seduction is punished? Can we, to take another instance, claim 
a right of perfectly free contract for women, and then complain—and, of 
course, complaint demands a remedy—of the low rate of wages with which 
women are paid and the excessive labour which is exacted of them ? They 
must take their chance in the labour market, and having what is, on the 
whole, a less available article for sale, will suffer accordingly. But we aro 
drifting into a very wide ocean, this of the ‘ woman question.” At all 
events, this book is, as we have said beforo, a very interesting one. 

Mr. Thomas Preston publishes Zhe Elementary Education Act, 1870 
(Amor), furnishing his book with a popular analysis, an appendix of 
forms, and a full index. An essay called Education of the Rural Poor, 

















Standards 1-6. (Lockwood.)—Of the mystery of teaching to read we 
must confess our ignorance, though wo feel quite sure that mankind 
is not sufficiently grateful to those who undertake this enormous labour, 
far greater surely than that of any subsequent teaching, however 
tecondite the subject. When, therefore, the author of the Reading | 


by G. M. Sproat (Bush), is the work of a sensible, moderate, and well- 
informed man. 

Portrry.—Pacific Poems.—By Joaquin Miller. (Whittingham and 
Wilkins.)--Mr. Miller tells us that he has spent “all but the last 


Books before us, dispenses with the alphabet, we feel sure that he is | few months” of his life “on the rough edges of tho frontier,” not far, 
right. Personally the,present writer would feel lost without it, were he | wo suppose, from the Pacific. Poetry, he says, is with him a passion ; 








doomed to teach the elements. "When a child cannot read a word, the 
natural impulse is to say, ‘Spell it,” though why see, aye, tea, should 
make up “cat” is more than can be understood. Here, however, we 
feel sure that the author has taken the best and most eflicient method, 
But of that more advanced part of these reading books on which we feel 
capable of judging we cannot be too hearty in our praise. 
graduation of lessons as regards both the mechanical difficulty of 
reading and the nature of the subject-matter, and a_ judi- 
tious choice of extracts, are the two cardinal virtues of a “Reading 
Book,” and both of them we find here in perfection. Tho graduation is 
evidently the work of a long experience ; the selection shows a kindly 
and sympathetic knowledge of the tastes and intelligence of children 
and, where this quality comes into play, a thoroughly cultivated 
literary judgment. We like especially the easy and amusing dialogues, 
Which children will read with the utmost delight, and in the colloquial 
English of which a good teacher will find excellent material for a lesson | 
in elementary criticism. Still more excellent is that part of the series | 
Which aims to cultivate in the scholar the knowledge which he or she 
ought to have as a citizen, knowledge about government, about colonies 
and dependencies, and the vast variety of things from which English 
boys and girls may learn that they are ‘citizens of no mean country,’ 
and be all the better and braver for it. 


| 


A skilful | 





but he asks for criticism, because it would be wrong to let him “ spoil 
| a good mountaineer to make a bad poet.” It is true that what he says 
| of one critic who seems to havo advised him not to publish is not likely 
| to encourage frankness in others. Nevertheless he shall have our 
opinion. We would, in tho first place, recommend him to read 
“Firmilian,” a book which in his Western homo he has probably not 
| seen, though thero are passages in his poem which almost make one 
| think that he has seriously imitated it as a model, except that he might 
have learnt from it to write in somewhat less halting verse. We seem 
to have heard before of the “ barehead boy” of tho following lines, or, 
anyhow, of some near relative of his:— 


“ There was one once of a nature like to this; 
Ile stood a barehead boy upon a cliff 
Pine-crowned, that hung high beetling a bleak north sea, 
His long bright hair did stream like yellow silk, 
His sea-blue eyes did lie twin lakes 
O'erbung by mountain arched in virgin snow. 
He was far astray, and friendless and alone, 
A tropic bird blown through the north frost wind 
He stood o'er the sea in the cold white night, 
His thin face lifted to the flashing stars, 
And did talk familiarly face to face, 
As confronting a merchant across a counter, 





And in vehement blasphemy did say, 

* God, put aside this world—show me another 
God, this world’s a cheat—hand down another 
1 wiil not buy—not have it as a gilt 
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Put it aside and hand me down another. 
Another! another! Still another! 

Till I have tried the fairiest world that hangs 
Upon the walls and proud dome of your shop, 
The finest one that has come from your hand, 
For I am proud of soul and regal born, 

And will not have a cheap and cheating world.’” 


Onur readers may be surprised, after this, when we say that Mr. Joaquin 
Miller is not absolutely hopeless. He has lucid intervals, and sometimes 
shows in them traces of genuine poetical feeling. The first piece in the 
volume, “ Arazonian” will show some such to any one who will have 
the patience to unravel its confusion.——-Rizpah and Early Poems, by 
Gilbert Beresford. (Nisbet.) Mr. Beresford has chosen a very difficult 
subject; one which stronger men have failed to handle successfully ; 
and he seems to us not to have gone the right way to work with it. 
Evidently it demands a very simple and severe style; he overloads his 
verse with fanciful imagery. When an overpowering sorrow is to be 
represented, how can we endure some hundred lines about the moon,— 


verse of this kind :— 
“ Oh, it is sweet 
To see the silvery sister of the night, 
All spangling from her ocean-bed, rise up 
The unmeasured height, and at the topmost verge 
Lock fast her lips with hers ; or sweet to see 
The ever-constant even-paced night 
Mount up the dim abyss, and at the brink 
Drink in the silver of her sister's ‘ life.’ ” 


We naturally do not find the faultless noticeable in the ‘ Early Poems,” 
productions, generally, which, we must take leave to tell Mr. Beresford, 
only poets of assured reputation should publish._— The Cross and Verses 
of Many Years, by the Rev. Charles Neville and Maria Neville (Parker), 
would, we cannot but say, have been best left ‘ printed for private cir- 
culation.” Vorses full of kindly, tender, and pious feeling, called forth 
by various occasions, joyful and sorrowful, which have occurred in the 
life of the writer and his friends, are not appropriate subjects for criti- 
cism, Butas an expression of opinion is called for, we must declare that 
we see no power of thought or expression in them enough to invest them 
with more than a local or personal interest. Here is how Mr. Neville 
versifies a sentiment from St. Augustine :— 


* Qui autem desiderat, sicut dicit Apostolus, dissolvi et esse cum Christo, non 
patienter moritur ; sed patienter vivit, delectabiliter moritur.” 
“She lived—oh, how patiently! 
She died—how delightingly! 
Pain racked her frame! but her meek soul 
Waited in peace, then sped, and sought the goal.” 


——Of the value of The Poems of George Heath, the Moorland Poet 
(Bemrose), it is not easy, nor is it necessary, to form an accurate judg- 
ment. The author, who was the son of a small farmer, and who himself 
worked in the field, and was afterwards apprenticed to a joiner, died, 
after some years of suffering, in his twenty-fifth year. The affection of 
his friends, to whom he seems to have singularly endeared himself, has 
given to the public this memorial of him. What he might have accom- 
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plished had a longer life permitted him to carry on the culture which he 
had commenced it is difficult to say. Something he had reached, as the 
following lines will show. They are the last that he wrote, and they 
are as good as anything that we have found :— 


**O Fate! I only asked thee for a friend, 
A tender, loving, sympathizing friend ; 
I never hoped to win a dearer tie. 
O Fame! I only asked thee for a wreath, 
A simple wreath to please my friend withal. 
O Life: I only oted thee for a moderate lease, 
A simple, quiet lot, ungilded by 
The glow of wealth and power, but blessed with health. 
O Earth, they have not deigned to hear my prayer; 
Thou wilt be kinder to me, Mother Earth, 
And give me all I ask of thee, I know,— 
A quiet resting-place.” 


A Glimpse of Spring and other Poems, by Rebecea Scott (Dublin: 
Herbert), is a volume of respectable verse, sometimes, as in the last poem, 
“Bringing home the May,” rising into a certain grace and tenderness :— 


* Blossoms strewed by childish fingers 
Lay in heaps beside our door ; 
But the shadow of the cypress 
Fell athwart our floor. 
* And an almost worshipped father 
In death's silent slumber lay ; 
While they came, those happy children, 
Bearing home the May. 
“ Though long years since then have vanished, 
I can still remember well, 
How the children's joyous voices 
On my sad heart fell. 
“Oh! the mockery of that laughter— 
Oh! the anguish of that day; 
Even yet its cruel shadow 
Saddens every May. 
“ Now the May flowers’ golden clusters 
Scattered round the door I see ; 
But the dew-drops on them glistening 
Seem like tears to me. 
*“ And a dirge seems ever mingling— 
Mingling with the shouts so gay, 
Of the happy, happy children, 
Bringing home the May.” 
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APPENDIX; and the TYPE. 

PART I. just issued. 








—though this is spoilt by the exceedingly weak expression, “an almost 
worshipped father.” Harold Erle, a Biography, by the Author of 

“The Story of a Life,” is written with taste and good feeling ; qualities | 
which we so much appreciate that we regret to have to say what must 
grievously offend the writer—that we would sooner have read it in 





Prospectuses may be had from Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





Now ready, in post 8vo, price 78 6d. 


T ISTORY of the LAND TENURES and LAND CLASSES 


of IRELAND: including an Account of the various Agrarian Secret 


prose. In A Leaf from the Old Forest, by John D. Cossar (Smart | Confederacies in Westmeath, the Midland Counties, and elsewhere ; the Leinster 
and Allen), and Hermione, and other Poems, by Thomas Bradfield (Elliott , Custom; Custom in the South; the Good Old Modus Remedy for Whiteboyism; 
th 


e Cure of Ribbonism, &. By GEORGE SIGERSON, M.D., M.R.LA., Author of 


Stock), we can find nothing to praise, and if they did not pretend to be | « Modern Ireland.” 


what they are not, poetry, nothing to blame. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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pARTRIDGE 


192 FLEE 


PUBLIC s' 
Yo ariers over 208. R 
Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... on an 
Fine ~ -Laid Note (much approved) 


& COOPER,| 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
T STREET (ConNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC. 
applied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 


Per ream. 





Superfine Orek Cream-Laid Note (especially rec: 
w Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
eesca pers, blue or cream ... ooo outs jon 
Foolecsp it pling’ ove eco ue ait 
Posh am Wove Club-House” Note ous on 


eyes artists in 


Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post 


ie Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

_ ly Leona eodienes, 3/6 and 4 Seer 1,000. 
UR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
‘An ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE, containing full descrintion, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :—~ 


GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 


and UN- 


eco ovo oe ove *" strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet 
— ooo ooo coe ON | Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
i uw wo wie. =. « per doz. 15s. 
“106196, & ius ee ee ee ae ee eS 
"|. 66 | LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of France 
plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 Wine.—In quantities of notiess than four dozens... perdoz. 9s 64. 
+» five quires for 2/6 Single doz. ... oe oe vee oe oe oe oe oe «» 10s 6a. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, «a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 
alt ne ee ee) 6.) 
Single doz. ... ss a ee | 


free. 





choose to wear Black Dresses will find 


i CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 


JANUS CORD, 


AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 


JAY'S, 


Tas LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


or paid for. 
| on application. 


(Can be tasted free.) 


The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will tly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. 
Cross Cheques National Bank. 


Cases and bottles to be returned 
Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 





EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through any 
| Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





ESSRS. 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), and by 
¢be Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815.) 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and y 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., \ LONDON. 
Where they practice tueir painless 
DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
peeasily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, ard for cleansing 
artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 
Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural 


system of 


redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price 1s 6d. 
“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 
application free of charge. 


GABRIEL’S| Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 


90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

No. T. Tisane Champagne, 27s 
No. 1. Supper Champagne, 36s 
No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 578 


No. 1. Family Claret, 12s 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 363 








UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


SF AS ANC. W HISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mallow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 














OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 
This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in 

high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 
the growth, improving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It is patronized by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Europe, whilst its introduction into the Nurseries of 
Royalty and those of the Upper Classes is a sufficient 
proof of its merits. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (equal to 
four small), and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 


‘umers. 
*,* Ask for“ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL.” 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
i In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON 
LOSS OF HAIR, &c. 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


N RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
_ 804 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
“Opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
dgfects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 








OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT& PILLS. 
—THe WEATHER—The sudden change of 
weather has sadly deranged the general health. 
Affections of the throat and chest are now found in 
every household, and the quickest means of cure are 
olloway's renowned remedies. They prevent con- 
gestion, inflammation, bronchitis, hoarseness, and 
cough. This soothing Ointment only requires to be 
well rubbed twice a day on the externa! skin covering 
the affected part to effect an immediate and marked 
improvement in all the symptoms of disease. Both 
Ointment and Pills are devoid of danger. Both are 
ompounds of the finest balsams, intimately allied by 
nature and accurately combined by art. They conduce 
to restoration, and cure with unfailing certainty. 


PRING MEDICINE for DOGS.— 
> Naldire’s Powders remove Worms, give tone to 
b> stomach, and produce first-rate condition in dogs. 
on On —. rue 2s., 38. 6d., and 5s., of 
sts, and of Barclay ; 25 Farri 
Street, ae ay and Sons, 25 Farringdon 








| and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby aud Son. 


that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alierative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 

Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 

URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Porass, SELTZER, LEMONADS, LITHIA; AND FOR 
GOUT, LitHia AND PoTAss. 

Corks branded “R. Exits and Son, Ruruty,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBLG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 








4 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

‘de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 


Trinity Street, London, S.E. 

}T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 

used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 

















N UTRITIOUS SOUP in 10 MINUTES. 
As supplied to the sick and wounded. 
WHITEHEAD & Co.'s PURE ESSENCE of BEEF, 

1b. equalling 42 lb. of Butchers Meat, is certified as 

| most valuable by eminent Medical Men. Sold in 





boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian Warehouse- 
men, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and 
| Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 


| ToxP oN 








INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

An INTERNATIONAL CONCERT will be given in 
the Royal Albert Hall, at the Opening of the Inter- 
national Exhibition on MONDAY NEXT, the Ist May, 
when New Pieces, composed for the i b 
Gounod (France), Chevalier Pensuti (Italy), Dr. Hiller 
(Germany), and Mr. A. Sullivan (United Kingdom), will 
be performed. Each p will duct his own 
piece of music. 


Sa TICKETLS, admitting to the 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, to the Daily 
Musical Performances in the Royal Albert Hall, to the 
Flower Shows and Gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at South Kensington, from MONDAY NEXT, 
lst May, to 39th September, price £338. May be had 
at the Royal Albert Hall and of the usual agents. 

Post-office orders should be made payable to the 
undersigned, at the Post Office, Charing Cross. 


By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Colonel, R.E., Secretary. 


A T the LONDON INTERNATIONAL 

EXHIBITION of 1871 will bo shown in Per- 
manent Buildings Selected Specimens as follows :— 

1. Pictures; Oil and Water-Colour. 
2. Sculpture. 
Decorative Furniture, Plate, Designs, Mosaics, &c. 
Stained Glass. 
Architecture and Models. 
Engravings. 
Lithography. 
. Photography as a Fine Art. 
9. Porcelain. 
10. Earthenware of all kinds. 
11. Terra-Cotta and Stoneware. 
12. Machinery used for Pottery of all kinds. 
13. Woollen Manufactures. 
14. Carpets. 
15. Worsted Manufactures. 
16. Machinery in Motion used in Woollenand Worsted 
Manufactures. 
17. Live Alpacas, remarkable for their hair and wool, 
and other animals. 
18, Educatioual Works and Appliances. 
19. Scientific Inventions and Discoveries. 
20, Horticulture, 
21, Musical Art will be represented daily in the Royal 
Albert Hall. 

B. The Exhibition will bo opened by a State Cere- 
mony on MONDAY NEXT, Ist May, aud be continued 
daily until 30th September. 

C. Season Tickets admitting to the Opening Cere- 
mony,the Royal Horticu!tural Gardons, and to all the 
Flower Shows, Three Guineas. 


By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut.-Col., R.E., 
Secretary to H.M. Commissioners. 


| tinted INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1371. 

Selected specimens of Paintings, Sculpture, Plate, 
and all kinds of Decorative Art, Pottery, Woolleus, 
Worsteds, New Inventions, with machinery in m tion, 
will be contributed by the following Countries :— 





PMH rm ge 





1. Austria. 19. Peru. 

2. Baden. 20. Portugal, 

3. Bavaria. 21. Prussia. 

4. Belgium. 22. Queensland, 
5. China, 23. Rome. 

6. Denmark. 24. Russia. 

7. Egypt. 25. Saxe-Weimar. 
8. France. 26, Saxony. 

9. Greece. 27. Spain. 

10. Hesse. 23. Sweden. 

11. Iceland. 29. Switzerland. 
12. India, 30. Tangiers, 

13. Italy. 31. Tunis. 

14. Japan. 32. Turkey. 

15. Netherlands. 33. United States. 
16. New South Wales, 34. Victoria. 

17. Norway. 35. Wurtemberg. 
18. Persia. 


The Exhibition will be opened by a State Ceremony 
and an International performance of music in the 
Royal Albert Hall on MONDAY NEXT, the Ist May. 
Admission by Season tickets only, £3 3s each. 

Applications through the Post for Tickets should be 
addressed to the undersigned, at the Offices of Her 
Majesty's Commissioners, Upper Kensington Gore, 
London, W., to whom P.O. Orders must be made pay- 
able at the Post Office, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


By order, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieut-Col., R.E., 
Secretary to H.M. Commissioners, 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHIS 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gnechaia Buildings, Basinghall Street, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; 








SKY. 


E.C. (Distitlerieg, 


and unrivalled for Toppy. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per 1b., in all sizes, 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 


JAPANESE SCREENS, 


A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEG 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


ANT. 


CARSON'S PAINT 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN 


AND 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


32 WIGMORE STREET, 





W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in C 


YOUNGER AND 


W.—{EsTABLISHED ) ey 








C O.’ 
EDINBURGH ALES, 


Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 


and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


BREWERIES: 
LONDON OFFICES: 


EDINBURGH. 
BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


heist QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO ) Oeae. 


OTHING [MPOSSIBL &.. i AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th public iu a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 

including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two iuches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 168, 21s, 26s 6d, and : 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postas ge, 1s 10d. Po 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

{\LASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE-CAPS 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
AeA fiofot, WARE ELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture,and inexpensive. 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and.1és each ; posiage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Maantnetaser.900 Piccadilly, London. 














BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—COMPORTING, 
EPPS’S COCOA, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London 
3's Cozoa is als op repare 1 with ¢ onlensed milk, 

old 1 in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa." 






AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Hommopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cacéoine ia also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ E pps's Milky Cacdvine.” 


" ENDERS, Ss OV ES , 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
hey contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General [ron- 
nt gery as cannot be approac! hed elsewhere either for 
ty, novelty, beauty of desigu, or exquisiteness of 
= orkmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ........se-see from 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 88 to £53 LOs, 
Bronzed Fenders from 3s 61 to £5 12s, 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . ...from £2 lds to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces......... from £1 128 to £100. 
Fire-Irons (Set of thre .. from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


git. Ss BURTON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Dlustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry’s Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small tixed rate, 


QVUININE wWINE- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
clude its adoption as a geueral touic. The success 
which bas — led 

VATERS' QUININE 
arises from careful preparatio 
turer, Each wine-glassful ¢ 18 Sufficient Quinina 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wiue. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3¢s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 3 Eastcheap, Loudon, Agents—E. 





KITCHEN 














WINE 
a by the minufac- 














Lewis and Co., Worcester. 





RATHBONE, 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations, 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONs, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGAte Hii, Lonvon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, Dusuiy, 


AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER, 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free, 





— 

4 OR GENTLEME N. —II. J. NICOLL 
SPRING OVEROOATS, of Waterproof Tweed 
Cloths, 203; do., with silk lapels, 21s; of waterproof 
Melton cloths, 428; of waterproof Cheviot cloth, with 


silk facings, 52s 6d. 
J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT 


H. TROUSERS, 14s; do., Negligé Suits, 428, 


4 OR LEVEES and DRAWING. 
ROOMS.—H. J. NICOLL'S SUPER CLOTg 
SUITS, with rich appointments, complete, £20 58; also 
Deputy-Lieutenant’s Uniform, of the flnest and richest 
description, £36. Estimates supplied for naval and 


military uniforms. 
OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLLS 
KNICKERBOCKER SUITS, from ‘21s; Morning 
Suits, from 25s; Evening Dress Suits, from 55s; High- 
land Suits, from 33s; Spring Overcouts in tweed cloths, 
from l4s; in Melton cloths, from 21s. 


JOR LADIES. —H. J. NICOLL'S 
RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured tweed, 
Melton, and superfine cloths, from £3 33 to £8 8; 
Pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 21s; Water- 
proof Tweed Cloaks, from 21s; do., Costumes, from 63a, 


ated oo LIVERIES— 
The best at moderate prices. 


L J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

e the Queen, the Royal Family, aud the Courts 
of Europe, Army, Navy, ant Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, London; 10 
Mosley Stree t, Manchester; 59 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 


. seotstntiomintingnndanieasieieinmiaaaminn! 
> ALADINE = CLOTH for DRESSES 
and COSTUMES, 27in. wide, ten yards for 
1236d. The material is very fine, firm, and soft, and 
one of the latest specimens of exquisite French taste, 
Colours are mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, 
blue, lavender, &c.; the tints are perfect, such as 
hitherto have only been produced in articles of silk; 
and the sume fabric, nice new dresses, at 7s 6d, 8s 9d, 
and 108 9d. This being sacrificed property, it is selling 
rapidly. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


[LKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 
h SAND DRESSES, at 22s 6d each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours, 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
portion of wood, just suflicient to make the fabric 
excellent for wear. This purchase was negotiated 
through an agent. Somebody must have suffered s 
heavy loss. Patterns seut, 

HARVEY and CO., 

Lambeth House, Westminster bridg ge, 8. _ ee 


DELICATE ‘and CLE AR COM. 
ye PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 44 and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 





OXFORD MOURNING NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


REGISTERED, SOLID BLACK BORDER IN VARIOUS WIDTHS, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TERRY, 


STONEMAN, 


and CO., Manufacturers, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 


STARLING, 
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REIGN and COLONIALGOVERN- 
MENT TRUST. (Third Issue.) 
Certificates £100 each, bearing 6 per cent. Interest. 
& - To be issued at £92. 
TRUSTEES. 
Right Hon. Lord WEsTBURY. 
a, EUSTACE Cecit, M.P. 
GgoRGE WODEHOUSE CURRIE, Esq. 
G. M. W. SANprorD, Esq. 
Pair Rosé, Esq. 





success of the above Trust, which was formed 

= 1968 having called for an extension of this 
bat y investment, it has been determined to offer 
for public subscription a further issue to the extent of 


5100 ciple of the Trust, which is now well under- 
1 js to give to the Investor of moderate means the 
game advantages as the large capitalist, in diminishing 
the risk of investing in Foreign and Colonial Govern- 
Stocks by spreading the investment over a 
pamber of different Stocks, and reserving a portion of 
the extra interest and the amounts received | in 
redemption as & Sinking Fund to pay off the original 
; and, in addition, to give to each Subscriber a 
rata participation in the ultimate reversion in 
different Stocks, which will remain when the 
return of the original capital has by these means been 
gecomplisbed. 
alist who twenty or thirty years ago had 
invested, say, £1,000,000 in ten or twelve such Stocks, 
dently selected, would, on the above plan, not only 
ye received a high rate of interest, but by this time 
hare had nearly the whole of his original capital re- 
tarned by the action of the Drawings and Sinking 
Fand, and still have held a great part of his Stocks for 


a of the Foreign and Colonial Government 

Trost have been as follows: — 

The investors in the original issue have received 7 

rcent, per annum for the last three years, and 370 

tes have been drawn and paid off with £15 
per £100 bonus ; and the 6 per cent. Certificates, which 
qwereissued at £85, are now quoted about £101, or at 
£16 jum. 

Second Issue was made in March, 1870, in 5 per 
cont. Vertificates, issued at 80, and therefore bearing 
interest at the rate of 6} per cent. per annum, and it 
now stands about £90, or at £10 premium. 

By a judicious selection of Foreign Stocks of a cha- 
racter similar to those held for the first two Issues, 
which the Trustees with their experience of the other 
Issues are now better able to make, the present Issue 
can be made at the price of 92 for a 6 per cent. Certifl- 
eate, yielding the investor upwards of £6} per cent. 
per annum, with the additional advantages of the 
drawings and reversion, thus making the price of the 
present Issue much cheaper than the market price of 
either of the two previous Issues. 

In other respects this Issue, though forming a dis- 
tinct and separate Trust, will be precisely similar in 
character to the former Issues. The Trustees and 
management will be the same; the Stocks will be of a 
similar though somewhat extended class, viz., Stocks 
or obligations of Foreign or Colonial Governments, 
States, or Municipalities, or the shares and obligations 
of Foreign Railways or other undertakings having the 

ntee of a Foreign or Provincial Government or 

Municipal Authority; and no more than one-tenth of 
the amount subscribed will be invested in any one 
Stock or security. The prices and amounts of each 
Stock purchased will be specified in the Schedule to 
the Trust Deed, which will be signed by the Trustees 
as soon as the Stocks are delivered. 

For each £92 of the total amount subscribed will be 
issued @ Certificate of £100 with Coupons attached, 
bearing £6 per cent. interest, payable at the Banking 
House of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., half- 
yearly, on the 15th of April and the 15th of October, 
the first half-yearly Coupon falling due on the 15th of 
October next. 

The annual receipts by the Trustees will be first 
applied, after deducting the limited amount of expenses, 
in paying the interest upon the Certiticates, The ex- 
cess will be applied as a Sinking Fund in repaying the 
Certificates at par by annual drawings, to be made in 
the presence of a Notary Public. 

Trust of the Third Issue will last for twenty-five 
years, at the expiration of which time it is estimated 
that a large proportion of the Certificates will, in all 
probability, have beeu paid off, and that a considerable 
amount of Stocks wil! still remain for distribution as a 
reversion; accordingly, the Trust will be wound up as 
8000 a8 all the Certificates have been drawn, or at the 
end of twenty-five years, whichever shall first happen, 
the remaining Stocks being then sold, and any Certifl- 
cates not previously drawn being first paid off, after 
which the balance will form the reversion to be dis- 
tributed pro ra/d. 

In addition to the Interest Coupons, a Coupon, repre- 
senting the share accruing to the Certificate-holder in 
the above revision, will be attached to each Certificate. 
This Coupon of Revision will be retained by the holder 
when his Certificate is drawn, and entitle him to a pro 
raté division of the ultimate reversion. 

The advantages of the investment may be summed 
ap as follows :— 

1, Interest at £6 10s 5d per cent., on the amount 
subscribed. 

2. A bonus of £8 per cent., by the repayment of 

capital at par. 
. A reversion, eventually divisible among the 
holders of the Coupons of Reversion. 
, Iffrom any circumstances the dividends and draw- 
ings received in any year should be insufficient to pay 
the full amount of interest on the Certificates, the de- 
ficiency will form a first charge upon the subsequent 
receipts, subject only to the annual expenses. 

In order to fix the amount of preliminary expenses, 
“contract has been entered into by which every ex- 
pense is guaranteed, including advertisements, ad 
valorem and other stamps, legal and all other expenses, 
brine cost of purchasing the Stocks, at a commission 

r cent. , i ‘ . ‘ 
a per cent. on the nominal amount of stocks pur. 


The expenses of management of the Trust are limited 
toasum not exceeding £2,500 per annum, No other 
expenses can be undertaken without the assent of the 
Certificate-holders’ Committee. 

,As soon as possible after the Subscription has been 
Ciosed, a Cicneral Meeting of the Certificate-holders 








will be convened for the purpose of appointing a Com- 
mittee in the terms of the Trust Deed. 

If the subscriptions do not amount to £500,000, or in 
cases where no allotment is made, the deposits will be 
returned without deduction, and where the Certificates 
allotted are less than the number applied for, the sur- 
plus deposits will be credited towards the allotment. 

Application to be made in the Form annexed to the 
Prospectus, and payments as follows :— 

£ 


n apy tion 10 
On allotment 20 
15th June 62 











92 
Subscribers may anticipate their payments on the 
days when any of the iustalments fall due, being 
allowed a discount at the rate of £4 per cent. per 


annum. 

The Certificates, with Interest Coupons, and also the 
Coupons of reversion attached, will be issued imme- 
diately after payment of the final instalment. 

A Draft of the Trust Deed, together with forms of 
the Certificates and the contract as to the expenses, 
may be seen at the Offices of the Foreign and Colonial 
Government Trust, No. 6 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
and Prospectus and Forms of Application may be 
obtained of W. B. Rose, Esq , Secretary, and of Messrs. 
Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., Solicitors, at the same 
address, and of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 
Bankers, 67 Lombard Street, where all subscriptions 
must be paid. 

April 26, 1871. 

COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,090,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


EBEN'TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 

q CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; aiso for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Oflice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 








~_ LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents Cause Loss or Tims. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTs OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the raté of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loca! Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The Ninta Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 














~ BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Str eet, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our Days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcatta, Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader iu Dai/y Telegraph. Feb. 7, 
1370. 








by HUNTER'S | 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


TO INVESTORS. __ 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO, W. LOVELL, Sec. 


Thursday, May 4.—A most important Collection of 
Court and Full-dress Jewels. 


MESES. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 

SONS beg respectfully to call attention to the 
following Lots, forming part of a display of BLJOU- 
TERIE and other costly EFFECTS, for SALE by 
AUCTION at their Great Mart, 26 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, on THURSDAY, May 4:—Lot 1,042. A 
pair diamond earriugs. 1,071. A diamond necklace and 
cross. 1,091. A brilliant cross. 1,092. A suite, seven 
brilliant stars. 1,093. A pair diamond earrings. 1,101. 
An Oriental pearl and brilliant necklace. 1,113. A pair 
single stone ditto. 1,154. A suite, five diamond stars, 
1,136. A diamond pendant. 1,137. An opal and diamond 
pendant. 1,133, Another, somewhat smaller. 1,139. An 
emerald and diamond butterfly brooch. 1,140. A brilliant 
and emerald suite, brooch and earrings. 1,141. A dia- 
mond suite, bracelet, brooch, earrings, and necklet, 
1,15L. A pair brilliant earrings. 1,155. A suite, five dia- 
mond stars. 1,156. A diamond bracelet. 1,157. A large 
loose brilliant, 3 carats 3 grains. 1,153. A large brilliant, 
asaring. 1,166. A brilliant collet necklace, 1,176. A 
diamond pendant and earrings. 1,177. A similar item. 
1,179. A pearl necklace (291 pearls). 1,184. A diamond 
half-hoop ring. 1,198. A diamond band bracelet, 
1,202. An opal and diamond bracelet. 1,204. An 
emerald ring. 1,215. A brilliant locket. 1,229. A pair 
brilliant earrings. 1,249. Anemeraldring. 1,251. A 
marble figure, * Psyche.” 1,252. Two busts, “ Anthony 
and Cleopatra,” 1,253. A marble fgure.—On view on 
and from Saturday, April 29. 


"WHE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Piauofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS expe 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CaamMens have fur. 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Piauofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfally 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
find no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Graad. 
CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 


RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIC. 
HOMAS BRYER and CO. 


beg to inform the Public that it is their intention 
to Associate with them as a PARTNER Mr. MAS 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that prior 
to such arrangement being concluded, they find it 
necessary to dispose of the whole of their Valuable 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 
TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES, 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS, 
FANCY DRESSES, 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS, 
SILKS and VELVETS, 
SHAWLS and MANTLES, 
PRINTED MUSLINS and MUSLINS, 
PIQUES and PRINTS, 

GENTS’ OUTFITTING and SCARFS, 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
UMBRELLAS aud PARASOLS, 

LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS, 
HABERDASHERY, &c. 

Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


44.and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
AND 
6 ARTHUR STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 











SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESraBLisHeD 1307, 
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The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
for MAY, 
Contains articles by 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, Sir ALEX. GRANT, Bart. 
DEAN STANLEY. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
REv. J. M. CAPES. Dr. MOMMSEN. 
Dr. CARPENTER, And others, 


GOOD WORDS, for MAY, 
Contains Contributions from 
Tue Ricut Hon. W. E.| NorMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 





GLADSTONE. Rev. CANON KINGSLEY. 
Miss KATHERINE SAUN- | Miss DEBETHAM EDWARDS 
DERS, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


And others. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PEEPS at the FAR EAST. A 


Familiar Account of a Visit to India, By NORMAN 
Mac.eop, D.D., with numerous Illustrations. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 


By SARAH TYTLER and J. L. WATSON. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 16s. 
SHOEMAKERS’ VILLAGE. By 


HENRY HOLBEACH, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


The ENGLISH COLONIZATION of 
AMERICA, during the Seventeenth Century. By 
EpwWakrp D. NEILL, Consul of the United States of 
America at Dublin. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Rea- 
sons for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a 
distinguished Roman Catholic."—Dean Stanley in the 
Spectator. 

“The author, who gives us here his Apologia, is a 
thinker and writer of no common force and clearness, 
and his reasons are of more than usual interest.”"— 
Guardian, 

“A remarkably interesting and able book...... It is 
— written, and the argument is undoubtedly 
that of a highly-cultured mind.”—Nonconformist. 


JASMINE LEIGH. By C. C. Fraser- 
TYTLER. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

“ A work of art from which all our novelists, with 
one or two exceptions, might take a lesson. The author 
possesses something of Miss Austen's power......The 
conclusion is especially pathetic. The scene at the 
trial og, A ong rank with the well-known scene in 
‘Adam Bede.’"— Westminster Review. 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





This day, 8vo, 1s. 
UR NAVAL COAST DEFENCES. 
An Address delivered before the Midland Insti- 
tute, March, 1871. By E. J. Rexp, C.B., Vice-President 
of the Institution of Naval Architects. 
By the same Author. 


OUR IRON-CLAD SHIPS; their Qualities, 
Performances, and Cost, with Chapters on Turret- 
Ships, Ironclad Rams, &c. With Lilustrations. 8vo, 12s. 


3. 

SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL; a 
Practical Treatise, giving full details of Construction, 
Processes of Manufacture and Building Arrangements ; 
with Results and Experiments on Iron and Steel, and 
on the Strength and Watertightness of riveted work. 
With 5 Plans and 2450 Woodcuts. S8vyo, 30s. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, 3s, 


HE LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. 

By JoHN Gipson LocKHART, D.C.L. A New 
Edition, with some Notes of the Poet's Family. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





New Edition, illustrated from Drawings, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., 8vo, cloth, 15s, morocco, 24s. 
ILTON’S (JOHN) POETICAL 
WORKS. By Sir Ecerton BryoGes, Bart. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, with Twenty beautifully- 
coloured full-page Illustrations, and numerous 
Diagrams, 10s 6d, 
STRONOMY SIMPLIFIED, - for 
General Reading, with numerous New and 
Important Discoveries in Spectrum Analysis, &c., 
&c. By J. A.S. Rotuwyy. 

London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
A New Edition, large post 8vo, in readable type, illus- 
trated by John Leech, 3s 6d. 

HRISTOPHER' 'Il'ADPOLE; his 
Struggles and Adventures at Home and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
Condon: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. as 
EN RHYDDING: its Amenities, 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics, 
“TI consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”—W. MAc.Lrop. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND 
SALOON SUMMER DINING-ROOMS are 





NOW OPEN.—BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refresh- 
ment Department. 





| ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope. Sir Thomas Underwood and his clerk 
Stemm, Mr. Neefit and his daughter Polly, together 
with her lover Ontario Moggs, are creations of which 
any writer of fiction might be proud.”—Times, April 17 

“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written.”"— 


The Next Generation. By John 
By Mrs. 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols. 
Her Own Fault. 
J. K. SPENDER. Author of “ Brothers-in-Law.” 3 vols. 
“ This novel is full of power and interest.”—Post. 
“A novel which will be read with unmixed pleasure 
and interest. Foremost among the positive merits of 
the book is its finished literary style.”—Z.raminer. 


Marquis and Merchant. 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
* We will not compare Mr. Collins as a novelist with 
Mr. Disraeli, but nevertheless the qualities which have 
made Mr. Disraeli’s fiction so widely popular are to be 


found in no small degree in the pages of the author of 
‘Marquis and Merchant.’ ”"—7imes, April 14. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough Street. 


Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS’ HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Vol. IL., just published, 8vo, cloth, price 12s, 


HE HEBREW PROPHETS during 
the BABYLONIAN EMPIRE. Translated 
afresh from the Original, with regard to the Anglican 
Version, with Illustrations for English Readers. By 
the late ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D., sometime Fellow 
and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. Being the 
Second Volume of Dr. Williams’ Hebrew Prophets. 
The FIRST VOLUME, containing the PROPHETS 
of ISRAEL and JUDAH during the ASSYRIAN 
EMPIRE. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 








BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
THE SIXTY-SIXTH GENERAL 
MEETING of this SOCIETY will be held on 
MONDAY, May 8th, 1871, in the LARGE SCHOOL- 
ROOM, Borough Road. 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable 
the Earl Russet, K.G., at Twelve o'clock. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the BOYS’ 
MODEL SCHOOL will take place on the Morning of 
the same day, commencing at Ten o'clock. Earl 
RUSSELL will preside. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borough Road. 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
_4 On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both ; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


rue, Lonpon INTERNATIONAL 








COLLEGE. Founded under the auspices of the 
late Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., and inaugurated 10th 
July, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., late Rector of 

the High School, Edinburgh. 
Vice-Principal—M. 8. FORSTER, B.A., B.C.L., late 
Scholar of New College, Oxford. 

The aim of this College is to afford an education of 
the highest order, harmonizing with the wants and 
spirit of the age. Unfettered by traditional usages, 
this College, while preserving what is good in the 
older institutions, assigns a prominent place in its curri- 
culum to subjects of the utmost importance in our time, 
viz., modern languages and the natural sciences. 

The SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MON- 
DAY, the Ist May, 1871. 

Applications for admission should be ad Iressed to 

the Principal, or to the Secretary of the International 
Education Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Grove, 
near Isleworth, Middlesex. 
M ISS LOUISA DREWRY'S 
L COURSES of HISTORY (Rome), ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE (Spenser), CKITI- 
CAL STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE (Scott's 
* Marmion,” &c.), and ENGLISH READING and 
COMPOSITION, will RECOMMENCE on MONDAY, 
May 1. 143 King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue 
Road, N.W. 


‘ae SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The SLIXTY-SEVENTH 

5 Pall 

Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance Is; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 

















HETTES COLLEGE 
ComeLy BANK, EpINBURGH, " 
HEAD MASTER. 
ALEXANDER W. POTTS, M.A., late 
John's College, Cambridge, and oman “m 
the Assistant-Masters of Rugby School, as 


SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Four Scholarships, each of the annual 
and tenable during residence at the Colles wae 
open to competition—two in July, 18 , 
July, 1872. 7 NSM, and te i 

The successful Candidates will be requi reside 
in the College. and will be admitted “y = on 
September following their election. of 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows: 

EntranceFee... ... ... .. 10Guinesg 
ANNUAL CHARGE :—Board......£60 per annum, 
nis taian " Tuition ...£25  ,, 

ut in the case of Scholars the Entrance Fee’ 
| le eager a so that the actual annual cost bank 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the 
ship, will be £45. Scholar. 

The Examination will be open to all Boys 
11 and 14 years of age, not already on the Foams 
Allowance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram. 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar ang 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 18 
years of age will also be examined in Greek ang 
French. 

The names of intending competitors for the Scholar. 
ships this year must be lodged with Mr. FREpDBRICK 
PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, the Clerk 
to the Trustees, not later than Ist June, 1871. 


| prone CIVIL ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 
C oorenr’s HILL, SURREY, 
BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FoR 
INDIA IN COUNCIL. 
INDIA OFFICE, 22nd March, 1871, 

Notice is hereby given that a Competitive Examing- 
tion will be held in June next for the selection of Fifty 
Candidates for admission to this College, 

The examination will be open to all British-born sub- 
jects of good character and sound constitution who 
are between the ages of 17 and 21 years. The success- 
ful competitors, after undergoing, in the case of suck 
as may be found on further examination to be not al- 
ready qualified in professional subjects, a qualifying 
course of instruction at the College, including a prac- 
tical course under a Civil or Mechanical Engineer, wilt 
be appointed to the Engineers’ Service of the Indian 
Government, on a salary commencing at Rs, 4,200 
(about £420 per annum), 

The examination will embrace the following subjects;— 


























rks assigned. 

English ; composition 500 
2 RRS “500 | 1,000 
Mathematics, pure and mixed........... eovcececees sevee 2,000 
TAME  ccccccccccecee 1,000 
Greek . 1,000 
EN 750 
III cniieccnctanian 790 





Natural and Experimental Sciences, limited to 
not more than three of the four following 
branches, viz., (1) chemistry; (2) heat and 
light; (3) electricity and magnetism; (4) 
geology and physical geography. oo 

Mechanical (geometrical) drawing 

Freehand (figure and landscape) drawing ......... 500 
The charge made to a student at the College will be 

at the rate of £150 per annum, payment of a part of 

which may be deferred, and effected by annual de- 
ductions from his salary, after his appointment to the 

Government service. 

For further particulars apply, by letter only, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, 
Westminster, or to the Secretary, Public Works 
Department, India Office, S.W. 

(Signed) HERMAN MERIVALE. 

P.S.—Successful competitors, who may be found om 
subsequent examination to be already qualified for the 
Engineering Service, will receive appointments without 
passing through the College. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION, 1872. 
Preparation for, at 12 York Buildings, Adelphi. 
Principal—C. D. ALEXANDER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cam, 
assisted by 
Classics—H. OwGAN, University Scholar and Sen. 
Classic T.C.D. 
Mathematics—J. WHITE, 7th Wrangler, Cam., 1854. 
Natural Sciences—E. Fielding. 
Modern Languages—Mons. Allison, 
N.S., &e. 
For Prospectus apply to C, D, ALEXANDER, 12 York 
Buildings, Adelphi. 


5 toe INSTITUTE of ACCOUNTANTS 












in LONDON. 
PRESIDENT.—William Quilter, Esq. 
VICK-PRESIDENT.— William Turquand, Esq. 

The First Quarterly Meeting of the Institute was held 
on Wednesday, the 19th inst., when it was announced 
that the number of members admitted up to tha: date 
was 73, namely, 60 Fellows and 18 Associates. 

Copies of the Rules and Regulations, and forms of 
application for aimission as Fellows or Associates, 
may be had of the Secretary at the rooms of the Insti- 
tute, No. 30 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

By order of the Council, 
THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 


30 Moorgate Street, E.C., 25th April, 1371. 
N E W H A T, 


Lighter, more pliable, and more efficiently 
Veutilated than any hitherto known, is about to be 
introduced by 

BRIGGS and CO. 
98 GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 
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NOTICE.—Two New Volumes of Low's 
Cuear Eprtions OF AmBricaN AUTHORS are now 
ready. The first is ‘MY STUDY WINDOWS,’ 
by JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, A.M. Ena- 
melled boards, 1s 6d; cloth, 2s. The second is 
ire. STOWE'S last and most charming Story, 
‘QLD TOWN FOLKS.’ This latter forms a 
double volume, price 2s 6d in the enamelled boards, 


and 3s in the limp cloth. 


HENZUM of April 22nd, in a long and 

oS review of the Liprary EDITION of ‘MY 
STUDY WINDOWS,’ says:—* This is a thoroughly 
charming book...... The book should be welcomed in 
very home where culture is valued in England; and 
it it could be reprinted for a shilling and sold by the 


ten thousand, we should rejoice.” 

















The above announcement of this work, which 
occupies nearly 400 pages of solid type, and sells 
for ONE SHILLING and SIXPENCE, will, it 
is thought, sufficiently meet the wish expressed in 
the above criticism. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and MARsTON, 188 
Fleet Street. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
187 


The success that attended the Publication of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of former INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS held in London, Paris, 
and Dublin, fully justify the Proprietors of the ART- 
JOURNAL in announcing their intention of treating in 
a similar manner that which is to be opened at South 
Kensington on May the Ist. It is proposed to issue 
with the Number of the Journal for that month Twelve 
Pages devoted to the Illustration of the most important 
and beautiful works of Art-Manufacture, both British 
and Foreign, which will be contributed to the Exhibi- 
tion. and to continue such publication, monthly, to the 
end of the year. The cost of the Journal (price 2s 6d 
monthly) will not, however, be theredy increased. 

The Catalogue will be printed on toned paper. and 

separately, so as to form a distinct Volume 
when completed. an effort will be employed to 
render this Illustrated Report at least as attractive, 
joteresting, and suggestively valuable as its predeces- 
gore. 

Three Stee] Engravings are given with each Number 
of the ART-JOURNAL. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., City Road and Ivy Lane; 
and all Booksellers. 








Now ready, price 23 6d, 


NECULAR JUDGMENTS in 
SPIRITUAL MATTERS: considered in relation 
to some Recent Events. By the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 
“The present composition of the Appellate Tribunal, 
with regard to causes of doctrine, is unreasonable, 
unconstitutional, and contrary to the spirit of the 
Reformation Statutes."—Remarks on the Royal Supre- 
macy, by the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 1850. 
London: J. MASTERS, 78 New Bond Street. 


TRUTH of DOCTRINE and INNOCENCY of LIFE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


HE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES 
of the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN 
(Rev. xxi., 1, 2,3, 5) ; namely, the Doctrine concerning— 
I, THE Lorp. Ill. Farru. 
Il. THe SACRED ScRIPTURES, IV. Lire. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a four- 
fold rule and criterion of Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, in which the essential truths of Faith and laws of 
Holy Living are clearly and simply set forth. Import- 
ant theological questions, on which the most divergent 
opinions prevail in the Church, are profoundly analyzed 
and laid open to the attentive reader, in a truly rational 
light, derived, by just interpretation, from the Word of 
God itself. The chief design of the author is to state 
explicitly the genuine faith of the Primitive Apostolic 
Church, in a form suite { to the urgent intellectual needs 
of the present age. 

London: James SPetrs, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 








Now ready, price 2s; by post, 2s Qu. ss 
HE NEW SLAVERY. An Account of 
& the Indian and Chinese Immigrants in British 
Guiana. By Josep BEAUMONT, Esq., late Chief Justice 
of British Guiana. 
WILLIAM Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
ksellers, 





Just published, price 6d. 
HOME. 
QCRE-Fypp's CAREFUL COUNSEL 
Biies on DOMES LIC MANAGEMENT. Dedicated to 
Britain's Brides Elect. By Cre-Fypp, Authoress of 
oir Fare” and “Meals for the Million.” The 
Tofits to be given to the Poor at the East End of London. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

rEw WORDS on the WOMAN'S 
ANCHISE QUESTION. Price 6d. 28 
THORNTON HOSKINS, Lr eae. Saee ee, Sy came 

Also a Modificatio : e § 
Edition, price ~y jon of Mr. Hare's Scheme. Second 
London: EmiLy FAITHFULL, the Victoria Press, 





iSAMPSON LOW & CO0.’s LIST FOR MAY. 


THE DARK BLUE. 
One Shilling, Monthly. 
CONTENTS OF No. III. (May) :—* Lost:" a Romance. 
By John C. Freund, Exeter College, Oxford. Ilus- 


French Bohemia. By Andrew Lang, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford—Under the Bark. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, Merton College, Oxford—Spring Song. By 
Rosamund Perceval—Jackson, of Paul's. By Henry 
Kingsley, Worcester College—The Musical Frogs. By 
Professor Blackie, Edinburgh University—Recollec- 
tions of American Universities. By Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., Oriel College, Oxford; and W. D. Rawlins, 
Trinity College, Cambridge (continued)—Take Care 
Whom You Trust. By Compton Reade, Magdalen 
CoNege, Oxford. Illustrated by Miss Edwards (con- 
tinued)—On the Beach. By C. S. Calverley, Christ's 
College, Cambridge—Recreation a Religious Duty. By 
Amelia Lewis—Spring. By A. P. Graves, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Illustrated by Cecil Lawson—France 
Rejuvenescent, By an Old M.P.—Museus: a Love 
Tale of Old Greece. By T S. Omond, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper—Mr. Jowett's 
Plato. By F. Arnold, Trinity College, Oxford—In 
Town: Oxford Chit-Chat. 


ART, Pictorial and Industrial. 
No XL, for MAY, is now ready. 

CONTENTS. — Art- Topics of Immediate Interest : 
XVL Jumping to Conclusi XVIL. The Exagge- 
rated Estimate of Art as a Means of conveying Know- 
ledge—* Palma’s Daughter” (the Picture in Lord 
Elcho’s Collection)—The International Exhibition of 
1871—The Education of the Eye: I. On the Influence 
of Toys—* The kworm” (the Picture by H. 8S. 
Marks, A.R.A., in the > Academy)—Mr. Darwin on 
Beauty—To what End should we Study Art ?—French 
Sculpture—A View in the Tyrol—Fine-Art Exhibitions : 
I. The French Gallery, Pall Mall. II. The Society of 
British Artists—A Glance at the Exhibition Galleries— 
Foreign Art at the International Exhibition—Architec- 
ture at the International Exhibition—The Albert 
Memorial: M of Baldachin—Speci of 
Arms and Armour—Musical and Dramatic Art—Art- 
Gossip. Jllustrations: “Palma's Daughter.” By Parigi 
Bordone. From the picture in Lord Elcho's Collection 
—*The Bookworm.” By H. S. Marks, A.R.A. From 
the picture in the Royal Academy—View in the Tyrol. 
Photographed from Nature, by W. England—Group of 
Arms and Armour. From the Collection of W. Mey- 
rick, Esq. Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


This day, at all the Libraries. 
The DEFENCE of PARIS. Narrated 


as it was Seen. By THOMAS (iIBSON BOWLEs, 
Special Correspondent of the Morning Post in Paris 
during the Siege. 1 vol. demy 8yo, with Map and 
Illustrations, 16s. 

*,* The author enjoyed the rare advantage of bearing 
General Trochu's special pass, and consequently the 
power of free movement within and without the walls 
during nearly the whole of the siege. 


A LAND JOURNEY from ASIA to 
EUROPE. Being an Account of a Camel and 
Sledge Journey from China to St. Petersburg, 
through the Plains of Mongolia and Siberia. By 
W. ATHENRY WAYTE, F.R.G.S. Demy 8yo, cloth, 
with Map, &c., 12s. 

LORNA DOONE. By BR. D. Blackmore, 
M.A. Third Edition, with Frontispiece, small post 











8vo, 6s. [This day. 
“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphically 
yet so simply does John Ridd tell his tale...... ‘Lorna 


Doone’ is a work of real excellence, and as such we 
heartily commend it to the public.”—Saturday Review. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY: 
a Picture from Life. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 
with Illustrations by Frilich, 4s. (Forming Vol. L. of 
the “ John Halifax " Series of Girls’ Books.) (May 1. 

*,* “ Little Sunshine " travelled, for the first time in 

her life, all the way from London to Scotland, in a 
“ puff-puff,” and then by river and canal to the heart of 
the Highland-. The wonderful things she saw and did 
are recorded in this volume by the well-known hand 
whose name heads the series. The heroine being just 
three years old, her mountain, lake, and rail adventures 
naturally address themselves to the yeungest of the 
young ladies for whom the series is intended, but the 
many wise hints which the volume contains will not 
be lost upon mammas. ———— 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * LITTLE WOMEN.” 


LITTLE MEN: Life at Plumfield 
with Jo's Boys. By Louisa M. ALcoTr. 1 vol. 
small post Svo, cloth, giltedges. [About May 10, 

*,* This work will be copyright in this country. 

Of the former works by this Author, * Little Women,” 

and “ Old-Fashioned Girl,” nearly 100,000 Copies have 

been sold in America alone. 


The DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL REFERENCE, by L. B. PHILuirs, F.R.A.S., 
contains One Hundred Thousand Names, and up 
wards of a Quarter of a Million of References, with 
a Classed Index of the principal Works on Bio- 
graphy published in Europe and America. 1 vol. 
medium S8vo, about 1,000 pp. cloth extra. [Jay 8. 

*,* Prospectuses, containing Eight Pages of Preface, 

Explanatory Matter, aud Specimeu Pages may be had 


on application, ———_— 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH: a Novel. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 31s Gd, “If Jacob take a wife of 
the daughters of Heth, such as the-e which are of 
the daughters of the land, what good shall my life 
do me ?” (On May 15. 
HERO TREVELYAN: a Novel. By 
GEORGIANA M, CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

— (Un May 3. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
188 Fleet Street 





Princes Street, Hanover Square, 





trated by Wilfrid Lawson (continued)—Three Poets of | 


 TRUBNER & C0.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Travels in Central America, including 
Accounts of some Regions Unexplored since the Con- 
quest. From the French of the Chevalier Arthar 
seman A =. Pa _ Squier. Introduction and. 

otes by b uier. Svo, profusely ill 
pp. 430, cloth, 8s 6d. ’ shemariievtee 


Journal of a Voyage up the Irrawaddy 
to Mandalay and Bhamo. By J. Ta.sorys 
WHEELER, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of 
British Barmah, Royal 8yo, pp. ti.-102, sewed, 3s 6d. 


Overland through Asia: Pictures of 
Siberian, Chinese, and Tartar Life. Travels and 
Adventures in Kamchatka, Siberia, China, Mongolia, 
Chinese Tartary, and European Russia; with full 
Accounts of the Siberian Exiles, their Treatment, 
Condition, and Mode of Life, a Description of the 
Amoor River, and the Siberian Shores of the Frozen 
Ocean. By THOs. W. KNOX, Author of “Camp Fire and 
Cotton Field.” 1 vol. 8vo, with an appropriate Map 
and nearly 209 Illustrations, pp. 608. (Next week. 


Our Sister Republic: a Gala Trip through 
Tropical Mexico in 1869-1870. By Colonel ALBERT 
S. Evans. With numerous Engravings. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 518, cloth, 12s, 

Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Sta- 
tistical. By E. G. Squier, M.A. F.S.A., formerly 
Chargé d’Affaires of the U.S. to the Republics of 
— America, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. vili.-278, cloth, 

8 6d. 


Scientific Results of a Journey in Brazil- 
By Louis AGAssiz and his Travelling Companions. 
GEOLOGY and PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of 
BRAZIL. By C. F. Hartt, Professor of Geology in 
Cornell University. Demy 8vo, with 80 Illustrations, 
many of them full-paged, pp. xxiv.-620, cloth, 21s, 


The English Governess at the Siamese 
Court: being Recollections of Six Years im 
the Royal Palaceat Bangkok. By ANNA HARRIETTS 
LEONOWENS. With Illustrations from Photographs 
presented to the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo, 
pp. x.-322, cloth, 12s. 

Allibone’s Third and Concluding Vol- 
lume of the Critical Dictionary of lish. 
Literature, and British and Amerjcan 
Authors, Living and Deceased, from the liest 
Accounts to the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Oen- 
tury: containing over Forty-three Thousand Articles 
(Authors), with Forty Indexes of Subjects. 
8vo, 36s. Vols. I. and II. can still be had, price 36s each _ 


Analysis of the Organization of the 
Prussian Army. By Lieutenant Garatp F. 
TALBOT, 2nd Prussian Dragoon Guards, 8vo, pp. 78, 
sewed, 2s 6d. 


La Parodie chez les Grecs, chez lea 
mains, et chez les Modernes. Par Octave 
DELEPIERRE. Small 4to, pp. 182, sewed 10s 6d. 


Essai Historique et Bibliographique 
sur les Rebus. Par Ocrave Decerigrreé. Demy 
8vo, pp. 24, with 15 Lilustrative Plates, price 3s 6d. 


The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi. Illustrated by Coins, Inscriptions, and 
other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp THOMAS, 
late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice. Demy 8vo, with numerous Copperplates and 
Woodcuts, pp. xxiv.-467, cloth, 28s. 


The Ancient Geography of India. [ 
The Buddhist Period. | ding the Ca igns of 
Alexander and the Travels of Chinese Pilgrims. By 
ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal 
Engineers (Bengal Retired). 8vo, pp. xvi.-612, with 
13 Maps, cloth, 23s, 


The History of India as told by its 
own Historians. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.O.B, &., by 
Professor JOHN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. ILL, 8vo, pp. xii.-628, cloth, 21s. 

Vols. I. and IL, may be had, price 18s each. 


Vishnu Purana: a System of Hind 
Mythology ,and Tradition. ranslated from the 
Original Sanscrit, and illustrated by Notes derived 
chiefly from other Puranas. By the late Horace. 
HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S. Thoroughly revised 
and edited, with Notes, by Dr. FirzEpwarp Ha... 
Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 392, price 10s 6d. 

Copies of the First Four Volumes can still be had, 
price 10s 6d each. 


The Bible: is it ‘‘The Word of God’ P 
By THOMAS LUMISDEN STRANGE, late Judge of the 
High Court of Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-381,loth, 
10s 6d, (Nearly ready. 


A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from 
the Chivese. By 8S. Brat, B.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; a Chaplain in H.M.'s Fleet, &c. A handsome 
8vo volume of about 450 pages. (Nearly ready. 


What is Truth? Elementary and Primary 
Views of Religion. By the Rev. T. G. Heap iey, of 
Petersham. lately Curate of St. Peter's, Great Wind- 
mill Street, Haymarket. Crown 8vo, pp. ii-170, 28 6d | 

An Examination of Canon Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ y & 
CLERGYMAN of the Church of England. Crown 5vo, 
pp. xiv.-343, price 6s, post free. 

Patent Law and Practice: showing the 
mode of obtaining and opposing Grants. Disclaimers, 
Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A PRACTITIONER. 
12mo, pp. viii.—75, price Is 6d, 

Public Works and the Public Service 
in India. By Major Evans Bet and Lieut-Col. 
FREDERICK TYRRELL. 8vo, pp. viii.-63, cloth, 2s 6d. 


Three Phases of Buddhism: Illustrated. 
from Siamese Sources by the Speculations of @ 
Siamese Philosopher. An Enlarged Edition of the 
Modern Buddiist. A Buddhist Gospel or Life of 
Buddha; and an Account of a Visit to the Phra-Bat,, 
or Holy Footpriut of Siam, &c, By HENRY ALABASTER,. 

(Nearly ready. 











| London: TRUBNER & CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Bow. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





A PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Hiloart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes?’ “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,” &. 3 vols. 


KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” 


By Jutivus RODENBERG. 3 vols. 


A Story of the Days of Cromwell. 


The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 


Chasseur d'Afrique,” &c. 3 vols. 


Also, early next week. 


The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” 


“ Martha,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols, 


By William Gilbert, Author of 





RICHARD BENTLEY 


and SON, 


New Burlington Street. 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
2s 6d Monthly. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY. 


‘ON VARIETY AS AN AIM IN NATURE. 


Argyll. 
Lae — CATACOMBS. By Dr. 


By the Duke of 
Theodore Momm- | 


THE RATIONALE or RITvALisM. By the Rey. Malcolm 
MacColl. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE WILL, By Dr. W. B. Car- | 


penter. 


Tue YOKE OF THE ARTICLES AND PRAYER-BOOK. By | 


the Rev. J. M, Capes. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS—THEIR HISTORICAL POsI- 
TION. By Principal Talloch. 

DOLLINGER AND THE CATHOLIC-CHURCH CRISIS IN 
BAVARIA. By a Bavarian Catholic, 

PHILOSOPHY AND Mr. Darwin. By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart. 

WHAT Is “ DISESTABLISHMENT ?” 
Westminster. 

Srr ALEXANDER GRANT ON “THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF THE MORAL [pgAs.” By Henry Holbeach. 


By the Dean of 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill, and all Booksellers. 





HE ART JOURNAL for MAY 


(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 

1, LE MALADE IMAGINAIRE, after A. Solomon. 

2. “A BABY WAS SLEEPING,” after F. W. Topham. 

3. ENGINEERING, from the Group by J. Lawlor. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Merchants of the 
Middle Ages (Illustrated)—The Artists in Florence— 
Stately Homes of England: Haddon Hall (Llustrated) 
—A Genuine Artistic Race—Obituary: J. Lockett, W. 
Bennett, G. Nicol, A. Vogt, and P. P. de Chavannes— 
Pritchett's Drawings—Marine Zoology at the Crystal 


Palace—George Morland in Prison—The Exhibitions | 


-of the Society of British Artists and the Works of 
Continental Painters, &c., &c. 

And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 

With this number is issued Part I. of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
bound in cloth, 


London Virtue & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


Price | One Shilling, Monthly. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
for MAY 
CONTAINS, 
PREFACE TO NEW Votume. By Sylvanus Urban. 
ON THE Comic WriTeRS OF ENGLAND—No. II. Ben 
Jonson. By Charles Cowden Clarke, 
CHINESE SOCIETY IN VicroniaA, By the Rey. P. Aris 











gie 
BYGONE CELEBRITIES.—No. II. Mr. Ni ghtingale’s 
By R. H. Horne. 
A FLY-FisuinG Sona. By Rev. M. G, Watkins, M.A. 
COACHING. By Alexander Andrews. 
THE CHARGE OF CAVALRY. 
THE CLAIRVOYANT. From the German of Zschokke. 
(Continued.) 
A SEASON'S PLAYGOING. By Frederick Wedmore, 
THE UNIVERSITY Boat-RAce. By Asteroid. 
WITHIN AND WitHOoUut.—No. V, The Great Herr Stein 
von Skork. By D. Morier Evans. 
‘TABLE TALK. 
London: W. H. ALLEN, 13 Wate 


Diary. 


rloo Place. 


| SONG. 


Pine, MAGAZINE for 
being No. X VIL. of the NEW SERIES, 
J. A. Froupe, M.A 

CONTENTS. 

THE CONDITION OF FRENCH POLITICS. 
*OURS” IN JAPAN, 

THE WORKING-MAN'S POLITICAL QUESTION. 

JAMES I. AND LORD DigBy. By Samuel R. Gardiner. 
MALTHUSIANISM, TRUE AND FALSE, By F.W. Newman. 
AUSTRALIAN TENDENCIES. By an Old Colonist. 
EDUCATION IN THE NAVY. By Captain James G. 
Goodenough, R.N. 

CHINESE STATESMEN AND STATE PAPers.—IIL 

THE ORIGINAL MERRY ANDREW, 

THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER IN SCOTLAND. 

PARIS, 1588-1594. COMMUNE versus KING. 

THE POETRY OF THE SIEGE, 
Londou: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 


By W. RB. G. 


Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, One Shilling. 


HE DARK BLUE for MAY. Illus- 
trated by A. W. Cooper, Wilfrid Lawson, M. E. 
Edwards, and Cecil Lawson. 
CONTENTS, 
Lost. A Romance by John C. Freund. 
THREE POrTs OF FRENCH BOHEMIA. By Andrew Lang. 
UNDER THE BARK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
Spring Song. By Rosamund Perceval. 
JACKSON OF PAULS. By Henry Kingsley. 
Musicat Frogs. By Professor Blackie. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. By 
Thomas Hughes, M.P., and W. D. Rawlins. 

TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 
ON THE BEACH. By C. 8. Calverley. 
Spring. By A. P. Graves. 
By Israel Davis. 
MusaLwvs, a Love Tale of Old Greece. By T. S. Omond. 
RECREATION A RELIGIOUS Duty. By Amelia Lewis. 
FRANCE REJUVENESCENT. By an Old MP. 
By F. Arnold. 


By Tom Hood. 








Mr. JOWETT'S PLATO. 
OXFORD CHIT-CHAT. 
InN Town, 
REVIEWS. 

Sampson Low and Company, Crown Buildings, Fleet | 
Street. 





| 





nee 
RB ACKWOOD’S MAG AZINE, 


MAY, 1871. No. DCLXVIIL. Price 2s 64, for 
CONTENTS, 


THE BATTLE OF DORKING: REMINISCENCES OF 4 


VOLUNTEER. 
yee OF GREECE. 
AN “ODowb” REVERIE —WuHs 8 
Fair T0 SEE. Part V. AF 15 70 COME Ov mp 
PROLIXITY. 
THR LEATHER BOTTEL. 
PLATONIC PARADOXES, 
UNDER THE RED Cross.—Part I. 
THE Scotch Epvucation BILu, 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
pn 
pus QUARTE RLY R REVIEW, No. 
260, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
1, First LonpD SHAFTESBURY. 
2. - — FROM —— RITING—JUNIUS, 
3. THIRD FRENCH REPUBLIC, AND Sgcon 
EMPIRE. > Guna 
4. NEw Sources OF ENGLISH History, 
5. CIVIL-LIsT PENSIONS. 
¢. THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY, 
7. USAGES OF WAR. 
8. CHRONOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS, 
9. SATIRES OF HORACE. 
10. CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
11. GOVERNMENT ARMY BILL. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, price 1s. 


_ TEMPLE BAR 
for MAY 
CosTents. 
1, OvantT WE TO Visit Her? 
Author of * Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 18. In the Camp of the Philistines, 
— 19. Lovers. 
— 20. Friends. 
— 21. Has the Doll got a Heart? 

Pauper LORDs. 

A DRAMA WITHOUT FOOTLIGHTS, 

ROBESPIERRE: a Psychological Study. 

Tue ILLustaious Da. MAtHEusS. By MM. Erck.- 
mann-Chatrian. 

Some VARIETIES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 

THE LANDLORD OF “THE Son.” 
Gilbert, Author of “ Martha,” 
Asylum,” &c. Chaps. 31 and 32, 

8. PARIS: PAST AND FUTURE. 

9. THe THREE FRIENDS OF VAUX VILAINE, 

10. LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 

RIcHARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 


MAGAZINE 


By Mrs. Edwardes, 


SP cco 


NS 


By William 
“Shirley Hall 





Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 137. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MAY, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAvRIER 
and S8. L. FILpEs. 
CONTENTS. 

Lorp KInGcossIn. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 29. On a Visit at Kilgobbin. 

— 30. The Moate Station. 

— 31. How the * Goats” revolted. 

— 32. An Unlooked-for Pleasure! 

— 33. Plmnuddm Castle, North Wales. 
L’ AMBULANCE TRICOCHE: Recollections of the Siege of 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.—IIL Paris. 
Love's Music. By Philip Bourke Marston. 


| Lire IN MARS. 


iC 1\HAMB E RS 
MAY, | 40TH YEAR. 


Edited by | WHAT CHARLIE GRIFFITHS Pap For 


| 





TWENTY-SIX Hours. 
Hours IN A LIBRARY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND, 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 36. Homeward and Home again. 
— 37. Janet renounces me, 
— 38. My Banker's Book. 
Situ, EvpeER, and Co., 


No. L—Sir Thomas Browne. 
(With an 


15 Waterloo Place. 


JOURNAL 


CONTENTS OF MAY Part.—Price 8d 

4.8 COMPANY, 

| TIME-SIGNALLING. jin Four Chapters 

Ict ON PARLE ANGLAIS. 

PRIMITIVE FORESTS OF THE EQUATOR, 

THe GESTURE-LANGUAGE IN SOUTH ITALY, 

A Pet OF A RAILWAY. 

GERMAN ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SocraL ORGAN-GRINDERS 

MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

How THE ‘ COMMONS’ BREATHE. 

THE RussIAN ARMY, 

MODERN SPARTANS. 

THE BesieGep RESIDENT. 

CYMBRELINE IN CEYLON. 

THE MONTH: Science and Arts, 

Four PIECES OF ORIGINAL PoeTRY. 

And Chapters XXIV. to XXXIII. of an entirely 
Original Tale, entitled NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvendors, and all Railway 

Stations, 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE 
thee ARGOSY. MAY Number now 


ready. Price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Deng Houtow. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 14. Only Sadness. 

— 15. Seen by Moonlight. 

— 16. Very much of a Waif. 

— 17. Guests at Beechhurst Dene. 
2. Giving AWAY. 
3. THe LAst LEAF. 





| 4. DISILLUSION, 
5 


5. THE DUTCHMAN'S BELLS. 
6. PETRARCH. 


. CAPTAIN POWELL. By S. R. A. 





A G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, 
Lordon; and all Booksellers. 
Ni Ww I ret ady, in 1) vol. crown 8vo, price 5s. 
CYXERMONS, by James McDovuaatt, 


Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
| Darwen 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE: London and Edinburgh. 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 139, for MAY, 
CONTENTS. 


, “Tas Pasmo aw 11s Lessons” By Edward A. Freeman, D.C. 
2. PAT gt AND FUTURE RELATION OF IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN.” By the 
. Hon. G. C. Brodrick. i 
4, “DARWINISM AND RELIGION. 

5 “JngRes.” By Frederick Wedmore. 

6. “AN AGE OF LEAD. ete ; . 

7, “SOUVENIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE Lorre.” By Gabriel Monod. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


MEMOIR of CHARLES MAYNE YOUNG, 


TRAGEDIAN. With Extracts from his Son's Journal. By JULIAN CHARLES 
Youne, M.A., Rector of Iimington. With Portraits and Sketches, 





Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE of ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 


FIRST EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 1621—1683. By W. D. Curistie, formerly 
Her Majesty's Minister to the Argentine Confederation and to Brazil. With 


Portraits. 
“There are few characters in English history better worth studying than that of 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury. Mr. Christie is no ordinary biographer. Acute, 
cultivated, zealous, industrious, scrupulously accurate, justly confident in his 
resources and views, he possesses the marked advantage of a peculiar training for 
his task. He has held high appointments in the diplomatic service, and was an 
active member of the House of Commons for some years." —Quarterly Review. 


Just ready, in 8vo, price 16s. 


PROFESSOR MASSON’S LIFE of MILTON. 


Vol. IL. Narrated in Connection with the POLITICAL, ECCLESIASTICAL, and 
Liveraky History of his Time. (Vol. L 18s.) 


Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SPRING COMEDIES. By Lady Barker, 


Author of “Station Life in New Zealand,” &c. Contents;—A Wedding Story ; 
a Stupid Story ; a Scotch Story; a Man's Story. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and BROUGHT DOWN to the PEACE at 
VERSAILLES, FEBRUARY 23, 1871. 8vo, half-bound, 16s. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 


Social and Political, Home and Fcreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria, 
June 20, 1837. (Just ready. 


Just ready, in 8vo, price 10s 6d, with Maps. 


THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION. By 


Captain G. L. Huysue, Rifle Brigade, late on the Staff of Co'onel Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ ROBIN GRAY.”’ 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 





“A powerfully-written, nervous story......which presents a marked contrast to 
most fictions of the day, in that its merit lies in the extreme simplicity and strength 
both of the plot and the characters."—Athenxum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
FOR MAY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Mr. MAINE ON VILLAGE ComMuNttTigs. By John Stuart Mill. 
THE REVOLUTION OF THE COMMUNE. By Frederic Harrison. 
AGRARIANISM. By Charles S. Roundell. 

ITALY AND Rok. By J. W. Probyn. 

CAN WAR BE AVOIDED? By Viscount Amberley. 

ANNE FurRNEsS, By the Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble.” 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


In Monthly Two-Shilling Volumes, small crown 8vo. 
Handsomely printed in clear type, with good paper and cloth binding. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol., with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. I. [ Ready. 


EXPERIENCES OF A PLANTER IN THE 
JUNGLES OF MYSORE, 
By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 
2 vols. demy Svo, with a Map and Illustrations, 24s. 











Early in May, the Fifth Edition of 


’ ~~ _ “ 
MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
With additional Notes and Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes, 

“ Goldsmith has been fortunate in his biographers. Within a few years his life 
has been written by Mr. Prior, by Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The 
diligence of Mr. Prior deserves great praise ; the style of Mr. Washington Irving is 
always pleasing; but the highest place must, in justice, be assigned to the 
eminently interesting work of Mr. Forster."—Lorp MACAULAY. 

“An elaborate and splendid review of Goldsmith's life and literary career.”— 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 





MR. BUCHANAN’S WORK ON THE HEBRIDES. 
THE LAND OF LORNE: 


INCLUDING the CRUISE of the TERN to the OUTER HEBRIDES. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
(Dedicated by express permission to H.R.H. the Princess Louise.) 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s, 


“ But besides the tale of thrilling adventure which is given in prose as fresh as 
the Western wind and sea, Mr. Buchanan writes of men and things as only he 
could write who unites in himself the inspiration of the poet, the ardour of the 
philanthropist, the science of an accomplished artist, and the experience of a 
successful sportsman.”—Spectator. 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 
By JOUN MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


“ The style is throughout clear and vigorous, and such as to imply much reading 
and much active thonght.”"—Saturday Review. 


THE GOLDEN AGE: A SATIRE, 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 
1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s. 











(Ready. 





In one Vol., crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


ones of the SIERRAS. By Joaquin MILLER. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 23 6d. 
HE MUTUAL SCOURGES;; or, France and her Neighbours : 
an Historical Drama, in Four Acts. By THOMAS BRIGSTOCKR. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume, 8vo, with Five Maps, price 18s, 


HE OVERTHROW of the GERMANIC CONFEDERA- 
TION by PRUSSIA in 1866. By Sir ALEXANDER MALET, Bart., K.C.B., late 
HLM. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. 

“An admirable history of the overthrow of the Southern States of Germany, and 
of the events which gave rise to that catastrophe. "—Z.raminer. 

“Sir A. Malet’s long acquaintance with German Courts, and with the intricacies 
of German polities, qualifies him in some considerable respects for writing the 
history of the war of 1866. He has been on intimate terms with Count Bismarck 
and other leading politicians, and, being no longer in an official post, he is enabled 
to speak with entire freedom.—Dai/y News. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


HE MORGAN HOSPITAL, DUNDEE.—The BUILDER 





ENGLISH PREMIERS, 
FROM SIR ROBERT WALPOLE TO SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By J. C. EARLE. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


“In the variety of character which the narrative presents there is unfailing 
interest.'—AMorning Post. 


T H E E A RT H: 
A DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF THE PHENOMENA AND LIFE OF THE GLOBE. 
By ELISEE RECLUS. 
Translated by the late B. B. WOODWARD, and Edited by HENRY WOODWARD. 
With 234 Maps and Illustrations, and 24 Page Maps printed in Colours. 

2 vols. large demy 8vo, 26s. 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, with a Map, 6s 6d. 








(Ready. 








of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 444, contains :—View, Plan, and Account of | 
the Morgan Hospital—Action of Frost on Iron—A Cemetery near Genoa—The | 
Water-Colour Society—Anglo-Saxon Objects at South Kensington—Expression in 
Architecture—Art-Union of London Prizeholders, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all | 
smen. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Glacier. Professor Pepper. | 
—The Sixteen Drums. Herr G. Weiffenbach.—Slack Wire.—A leap of 30 | 


feet.—Humorous Lecture, by G. Grossmith, Jun.—Madame Boustield’s Entertain- 
ment.—Hazard’s Legerdemain: 


M CAL GYMNASTICS for vanes | 








35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—lIllustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


Leather Ba pn . u 
THRES 8, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application to | 
London, 


and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, | 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SIX HUNDRED RECENT BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. 
Postage-free on application. 
ONE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. 


Postage-free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Orrice—4 Kino Street, CHEAPSIDE. 
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LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE 
COUNCIL. 
By QUIRINUS. 
Reprinted from the Allgemeine Zeitung. Authorized Translation. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 








“The ‘Letters from Rome’ are already world-famous. In Italy and in Germany 
‘they have created a great sensation. Their revelations, their plainness of speech, 
the vigour and incisiveness of their style, all combine to make them among the 
most remarkable productions which this (Ecumenical Council hascalled forth. They 
are essential for all who wish to know the secrets of this great eonspiracy."—Freeman, 


“It is not much more than a twelvemonth since we noticed at some length the 
English translation of the remarkable work of ‘Janus’ on the Pope and the Council, 
which has since passed rapidly through three editions, and has commanded hardly 
less attention in this country than in Germany. ‘Janus’ closed with a sorrowful 
prediction that, whatever else might be said of the Vatican Synod, it would have 
no claim to be considered a free assembly, and the volume now before us is one 
jong illustration from beginning to end of the justice of that anticipation. The two 
books, though evidently emanating from different authorship, have much in com- 
mon. Both, as we are assured, are ‘exclusively the work of Catholics ;’ both repre- 
sent the same school of religious thought; both give evidence of deep learning, 
though there is of course more scope for its direct application in the earlier volume ; 
both are written with consummate ability and unmistakable earnestness, and in a 
clear and lucid style ; and both, we mayadd, are admirably translated. The English 
reader, if he had not referred to the title-page, might easily suppose that the Letters 
zrere from the pen of a countryman of his own. But it is not in graces of style, 
still less on any artificial ornament, that the book depends for its grave and perma- 
nentinterest, It tells a plain unvarnished tale, the more impressive from its severe 
and terrible simplicity, which intimately concerns the credit and prospects of the 
Papacy and Roman Catholic hierarchy, and bears indirectly, but not less really, on 
the future, not only of the vast organization under their rule, but of universal Chris- 
tendom......... Several points of interest we have been compelled to pass over for 
want of space, but this is less to be regretted, as the ‘ Letters of Quirinus' are pretty 
sure by this time to be in the hands of very many of our readers. Whatever may 
be the final upshot of the conflict evoked by the Vatican Synod in the bosom of 
‘the Roman Catholic Church—and it will probably take years before we see the end 
-of it—this collection will retain a permanent value as a faithful record of one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of the present eventful century, which must inevit- 
ably leave its mark for good or for evil, though in a very different way from what its 
promoters designed, on the future of Christianity and the Christian Church."— 
Saturday Review, 


ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES 
TRANSLATED INTO FRENCH 


By JOHN ROBERTS, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
































































Square crown 8vo, 23 6d. 





THE TWO BROTHERS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon. 


Small 8yvo, 6s. 


By the same Author. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, & FOR EVER: 
A POEM IN TWELVE BOOKS. 
Fifth Edition, small 8vo, 6s. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., 
Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


Vol. I. HEATHENISM and MOSAISM. §8vo, 15s. 
Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo, 1is. 


“The ability which Mr. Baring-Gould displays in the treatment of a topic which 
branches out in so many directions, and requires such precise handling, is apparent. 
His pages abound with the results of large reading and calm reflection. The man 
of culture, thought, philosophic cast, is mirrored in the entire argument. The book 
‘is sound and healthy in tone. It excites the reader's interest, and brightens the 
path of inquiry opened to his view. The language, too, is appropriate, neat, lucid, 
often happy, sometimes wonderfully terse and vigorous.”—Athenzum, 

“The book is a very remarkable one, which very few of our modern divines 
could have written, and none but those who study it with care and a keen intelli- 
gence will be able to understand or appreciate. Within our present limits we can 
but glance at its general characteristics, and must still leave the knotty problems 
in divinity which it leaves unsettled to be discussed and settled by the more lawful 
judges...... But in spite of the magnitude of his subject, its difficulty, grandeur, and 
importance, we are bound to add that he has managed to deal vigorously and wisely 
with many of these topics, and again and again opens to the reader new lines of 
thought of the deepest interest and most profound importance. Mere desultory 
readers it will do little more than annoy and disappoint ; but all who are really in 
earnest, and love the truth well enough to work hard for it, will bere flad much 
worthy of their most careful study."—Standard. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE. 
By C. G. GEPP, B.A., 
Late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Tonbridge 


School. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WAR? 
By SCRUTATOR. 


With an Appendix, containing Four Letters, Reprinted by Permission from the 
Times, in reply to Professor Max Miiller. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Serutator is an able reasoner; he has a keen eye for the strong Points of hig 
opponents’ case; and his book deserves the attention even of those who are most 
opposed to the side he has adopted." —Athenzum. 


“ Several good hits are made, and many things are pointed out of which it is ag 
well to keep ourselves in mind.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


“No more forcible, nor, we must think, on the whole, more fair review of the 
plicated cir tances under which this terrible disaster burst upon m: 
has appeared than is presented in this book. It is a dreadful retrospect, It is tyl) 
of the most painful and anxious misgivings for the future." —Guardian, 





“A very able little book.”—Spectator. 


“The writer of the volume before us has exercised considerable diligence ang 
care in drawing up from authentic and_ purely official records the whole story, stil} 
so fresh that it has hardly been studied with sufficient care......... We have mai 
contented ourselves with summarizing the contents of this remarkable volume," 
Daily Telegraph. 


“ An able and interesting little volume, which will, we believe, do much to Tectify 
English public opinion on a point of extreme historical, and still of no smal} 
political, importance,”—Standard, 


THE ELEGIES OF PROPERTIVUS, 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE, 


BY CHARLES ROBERT MOORE, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
A LETTER TO THE RIGHT HON. SIR J. T. COLERIDGE. 


BY H. P. LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., 


TOGETHER WITH A LETTER TO THE WRITER 
BY THE REV. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 


8yo, 1s. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND 
HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 
BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 


EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A, FSA, 
Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 


1 vol. imperial 8vo, 42s. 


“There are excellent and elaborate papers on such words as ‘ Eucharist,’ ‘ Con- 
fession,’ *‘ Blood,’ * Cross,’ * Antichrist,’ to say nothing of the host of minor matters on 
which it is most convenient to be able to turn to a book which gives you at a glance 
the pith of a whole library ina column or a page. Thus it will be obvious that it 
takes a very much wider range than any undertaking of the same kind in our lan- 
guage; and that to those of our clergy who have not a fortune to spend in books 
and would not have the leisure to use them if they possessed them, it will be the 
most serviceable and reliable substitute for a large library we can think of. And in 
many cases, while keeping strictly within its province as a Dictionary, it contrives 
to be marvellously suggestive of thought and reflections, which a serious-minded 
man wili take with him and ponder over for his own elaboration and future use. 
As an example of this, we may refer to the whole article on * Doubt.’ It is treated of 
under the successive heads of,—(1) its nature; (2) its origin; (3) the history of 
the principal periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness or actual experience of 
Doubt, and how to deal with its different phases and kinds; (5) the relations of 
Doubt to action and to belief. To explain a little, we will here quote a paragraph 
or two which may not be unacceptable to our readers.......The variety of the 
references given in the course of this article, and at its conclusion, show how care- 
fully the writer has thought out and studied his subject in its various manifestations 
in many various minds, and illustrate very forcibly how much reading goes toa 
very small amount of space in anything worth the name of ‘ Dictionary of Theology. 
We trust most sincerely that the book may be largely used. Fora present tos 
clergyman on his ordination, or from a parishioner’ to his pastor, it would be most 
appropriate. It may indeed be called ‘a box of tools for a working clergyman. = 
Literary Churchman. 


“It will be found of admirable service to ali students of theology, as advancing 
and maintaining the Church's views on all subjects as fall within the range of fair 
argument and inquiry. It is not often that a work of so comprehensive and so 
profound a nature is marked to the very end by so many signs of wide and careful 
research, sound criticism, aud well-founded and well-expressed belief."— 
Standard. 
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